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ABSTRACT 

This volume represents a. fairly complete record of a 
conference held in January 1977^ of more than 100 individuals from 
Hawaiian businesses, governments, educational institutions, and other 
groups, which was organized by the University of Hawaii's Research 
Center for Futures Study. Transcripts and papers from participants, 
on the following topics^ comprise the bulk of the documents changing 
communication technologies — options, problems, and possibilities for 
the future; information flew — into, across, and out from Hawaii; 
skills needs and development — multicultural, multimedia, and 
anticipatory; public interest — privacy, rights, equity, access, and 
citizen participation. Opening and closing remarks are includeu. The 
appendixes include a participant list, a participant profile, and an 
agenda, (LL) 
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A day-long r-eeting of more than 100 individuals iror. Hawaii's 
DU^inesses, governments, educational institutions and other groups 
vas lield in the Hawaiian Electric Company* s auditorii-in on the 17th 
of January 1977- Topics covered included: Changing Co^inunication 
Technologies, Information ?lcv. Skills i:eeds and Development, and 
Public Interest Issues- 

Panelists and speakers from the various segmtnt? of ?iav;aii*s 
societ2^ were Joined by a distinguished guesu, HerC'.- t I>ordick of 
the /innenberg School of Corir/anications , Los Angeles, in a wide- 
ranging discus.sxon of many crucial communication issues. 

Organized by the University of Hawaii's Hawaii Research 
Center for Futures Study, the meeting was the first of several 
such activities planned for 1977. 

TniS' vol'-Lme represents a fairly complete record of the con- 
ference. Due partly to time and budget constraints the tran- 
scripts and papers have not been given the kind of editorial 
attention which is customar:^. However, this is an informal 
publication, designed to be of imjrnediate use as a digest of 
conference proceedings, and we trust that the participants in the 
conference will be tolerant. 

Appreciation and thanks arc due to Mr. Jesse Lopez for his 
many hours of transcription, to Ms. Jeanette Avent for her 
editorial work, to Ms. Gayle Ing for her skillful typing, - nd 
to Professor L.8. Alarms for r.is guidance and- hard work. Ve are, 
of cours.e, indebted* to all who played "an active' role in the 
conference. 



Richard J. Barber 
Acting Di.rector 

Hawaii Rese'3.rch '^•'^rit'^r VkjV Futures Ctudy 
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As an historical rule, ve generally become avare of profound 
transformations in our society only after those transformations have 
been taking place for some time. By the time that ve are able to 
appreciate fullv vhat these changes are and how they are affecting 
our lives, we have already tended to accept them as somewhat 
commonplace and perhaps even as inevitable. V/e may not partir^nl ?^rl y 
like these changes or the- prospects they offer, or ve may see nev 
opport'onities that could be quite usef-al and desirable. But it is 
only by looking back from a viewing point in time that we can 
detect a pattern of events, the emergence of certain 'forces, and 
the crystallization of social processes that .cih^^-'l r"^'^*^ ii'r.i'f- • -i-ur* 
nature of the transformations taking place. 

The comm^anications revoluti-en — or more accurately, the revo- 
lutions in the technologies of communications — lies at the base of 
the most pervasive and profound societal transformation in modei^n 
history. Indeed, we can aptly refer to our post-industrial society 
as the "comjnunications society" and to our present as the 
"communications era." Certainly the explosive proliferation of 
recent advances in communications technologies as well as the 
countless ways, obvious and subtle, in which these innovations 
are altering our attitudes and patterns of thought and action 
justify these designations. 

V/e have already linked virtually every populated area of the 
earth into a global communications system, which has begun to 
coalesce the human race into a single global society. We are even 
attempting to communicate with extraterrestrial civilizations by 
means of continuous deep space transmissions as well as the 
pictorial greeting attached to the Pioneer-10 space vehicle 
la^jnched in 1972. 

The emergence of the communications society results from 
the most recent of four major revolutionary developments in commu- 
nications: the evolution of spoken language, the emergence of 
written language, the invention of printing, and the electronics 
revolution. More specifically, within the compressed time span 
of less than 200 years, we have seen a plethora of inventions in 
communications technologies, including the newspaper, the tele- 
graph, transoceanic cables, radio, the telephone, and the moving 
picture. Within the hyper-compressed time span of some 30 years ^ 
we have seen an accelerating outpouring of such inventions as 
television,, computers and other informjution processing machines, 
communications satellites, CB radio-, lasers, cable television, 
computer conferencing systems, fiber optics, holography 
(permitting the projection of three-dimensional images), and 
more. 



Aside frcn e>r:andea pcssibilities for education, entertainrei.t 
er,i ccmercial advertising, the most important inract or tnese 
advances in ccirniunicaticns teclmologies has ceen the enhancerient of 
the information process. John McHale descrices this in the follcving 
terr.s:- 

"liuman information processing is uiiiGue...in the 
degree to vhich nian has consciously elaborated and 
transmitted his personal information interactions 
through sophisticated symbol systems. . -h-jman society 
is essentially dependent on its common symbolic 

system^; They provide both -its cohesion and its 

^-eality* . 

VJhat is nev and critical in h\;man affairs is the 
recent externalisation of these software information 
processes into hardware tool systems, which^ perform, 
various types of information prucr-r^sing for m^an — at 
greater speeds, with greater precision ani the cflr-nr-ity 
to deal with greater Quantities of int\ir/nnf.i on than 
the unaided human senses.'* 

The innovations in ccmm:Unications technologies proviae 
tremendous opportunities for rationalizing and system.at izmg the 
information process in order to assist decision-making in many 
different areas of human activity, vhether for private businesses 
and organizations, international bodies, governm.ental agencies, 
legislatures, or for society's general political processes, a 
few illustrations suggest the possibilities that are alreaay 
available: 

First. are computer conferencing syr.tems which enable videJy 
dispersed parties to engage in continous decisional interact ions - 
rney also permit a person'^to leave the conference at any time and 
obtain a full update of intervening discussions upon returning. 
Particular variants are EiMISARI, developed for use by the U.S. 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, .and the ^'Hotline International 
system in vhich groups located around the world can part icipate 
in int'-rnational conferences. This latter possibility was 
"ei'.piored for persons at the University of Hawaii and the East-^ 
V:e3t Center in connection with the United riations conference on 
human settlements recently held in Vancouver. 

• Second is the ACCESS project, an action/research policy- 
oriented project concferned with using telecomjr.unications to 
increase the capabilities of public decision-makers and inter- ^ ^ 
ested citizens to defend and enhance the qunlity of life m their 
region. as they determine it.. This project, which is funded in 
part by the national Science Foundation, is sited in the Soutn 
Coarot Region of Santa Barbara County, California. 

Third are various modeling-simulation projects aimed at 
defining alternative uol i cv choices for particular geographic 
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areas or regions and detemining thro^agh sirulaoions their 
conseauences. These include the Hawaii Snvironnentaj. Sinulaticr. 
Lal:orator;.% the Kavaii construction industry siriulation of the 
Havaii Research Center for Futures Study, the Regional Siniulati-on 
Study of the University of British Colionhia's Resource Science 
Center, the Geographic Planning and Analysis Systen developed by 
the Battelle I-len^orial Institute for Des Moines, lova, and Nev York 
City, and other regional infomation processing and planning systems. 

Fourth are electronic puhlic referenda on critical public 
issues. The Televote systen, developed on a pilot oasis in 
several coininunities, governmental agencies and schools in 
California by Vincent Campbell, enables the particular con^-^.i- 
tuency to explore critical issues and then through a tele- 
conir^unications system decide upon a course of action. -The 
Town Meeting, sponsored by the Regional Planning Association 
based in New York City, provided citizens in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut with the opportunity to participate via 
television in town meetings dealing with regional issues of 
housing, transportation, environment, poverty and cities/suburbs, 
and to "vote*' by ballot on specific policy issues. These pilot 
programs suggest that citizens in large communities, and even 
vho],e societies , *may be able, at minimum cost and inconvenience, 
to participate in public decision-making through telecommunications 
systems . 

These and similar innovations in communications technolo- 
gies, particularly those involving information processing and 
analysis for decision-making pui-poses^ can greatly assist us 
in Hawaii to explore systematically the policy choices, both 
public and private, confronting our State and especially the 
consequences of such choices. It would be useful, for example, 
if we could explore through simulations the consequences of major 
legislative and executive action before such action is taken. 
This could result in refinem^ents and improvements in proposed 
policies or in refraining from^ taking such actions, if the 
consequences would be other than as desired. 

Moreover, the communications revolution, which has 
virtually eliminated geographical distance, opens up exciting 
possibilities for Havaii to become the communications center of 
the Pacific. Indeed, telGcuimmmi rations systems such as those 
of the U.S. Pacific Area Command, the Communications Satellite 
Corporation, and the University of Ha\>7aii*s ALOHA system have 
already m^ade Hawaii an important link in a regional oomTi.un"i,ce.t.i ens 
network. 

The expansion of these systems, especially those involved 
in businesis, education, health and the communicntions industry 
itself, should be carefully and systematically studied. V/e 
shoiil Aire r^^^f^\y explore the p^^tis ihi 1 i ty of establishing 

vhat Ro}>ci L Thoobnlri hnr. cnlii^.} Lhe '^Terran Comm'tjni cations 
.'on-f-r-r;'" This center would have both information-processing 



ani transnittin^ caraciliti-s , cu- vould ce primarily engaged in 
regional and glccal pre clcn- solving. It vc^Jid have ccnp-terized 
inforzation "banks vith infcrration gathered fron all parts of 
zhe world and vo^jld ^jse'this inforr.ation to -in'^Llate the condizions 
under vhich prohlens arise. Fron such sizi^olaxions vcald co-e both 
proposed solutions and alternative courses of action, as veil as 
the capahility of anticipating future problenis. 

Most fundamentally 5 hovever, ve must also seriously explorer 
the need for a very basic and vital ccrmunications process m 
Havaii to help us deternine and depict vhat future for Kavaii ve 
prefer and hov ve can attain that preferred future. Tlie^co:r:rmnS - 
cations revolution makes possible the proceissing of rrorii 
ariounts of information, vhile generating at the sar.e tir.e^tne 
neei for even r.ore infor-ration . Obviously, ve must be able to 
categorize and analyze thir> ey.i.nn^ing mass of inform^^t t ^n in 
order to obtain and create as much useful and me.'iniri/Tiul 
knovleclge as por.nible about particular prwMorr.r- r^nd ros?Tbi l i c.n . 

But vast quantities of infor.taticn and even various fovins 
of kncvledge doV.ot, and vill not, in themselves provide r.- 
vith the meaning and values that ve deem essential for all o: 
U3 to continue to nurture the kind of sc^jiety that ve prefer 
to live in; one that embodies a system of values and human 
^ relationships that ve subs-j^ne under the phrase ''the Aloha 
Spirit/' :ior vill information and knovledge in themselves ^ 
furnish the visdom required of us all to choose and maintain a ^ 
course that vill preserve and enhance the values and qualities ^ 
of life that make Kavaii and its people virtually unique am.ong 
the vorld's societies. 

Ve can today see vithin our society social, economic and 
even cultural forces that threaten to erode, if not more 
quickly destroy, the varmth, friendliness, and the ethos of 
caring and cooperation embodied in the Aloha Spirit- Many of 
t>iese forces vill, in any event, perhaps continue to change our 
diverse vays of life. Hovever, the distances of space, culture 
ar.d avareness that are subtly separating the various corrjnuni ties 
and diverse ethnic and socio-economic groups are not being 
bridged by effective processes of coin:nunication , interaction, 
concern and problem-solving. v:e cannot, particii7arly in this 
instance, abdicate our concerns to our political leaders, 
legislp.tors and governnent agencies. Ul.at is at stake is our 
cultural identity, vhich is itself composed of many cultural 
ri1 vcrsitles, and the ovci mi-.-Iv; ng value system vhich binds our 
society together. 

VJe muf^t roc::5t.nMish, or establir^h anev, procesb'es of 
co.wiun-inntion vithin Haval i ' s society to bridge these emerging 
gaps between and among our diverse coirjnuni tics . This^is our 
ultimate and izro^fe^t conniimii rations chnllenge. It lies at 
the hpartcof our dofining and wui-kirir: t-v.-ard a cormnon, preferred 
futin-e frn- TlnwHii. w\M rii^f. hf- nhl p to meet, this particular 
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challenge in ccrzrunncaticns cy relying upon scphisticatei, 
technologically advanced coccLuni cat ions hardvare. Uor vill ve 
he arjle to rely on complex, highly efficient inforriation 
processing and knovledge-creating systeins. All ci these nay, 
in son:e fashion or another, he of assistance. But the greatest 
effort r:ust center upon the most basic coiiziiunication -process 
betveen people, and r.ust deal on the most elemental levels of 
htLnan interaction and corzton concern and effort. 

For many decades Havaii*s people have been communicating 
a f-undamentai message to the rest of the Vorld. It has been 
a very sim.ple yet a very complex message. This miessage is 
*'Aloha^' — a huiTian s;y'^bol, an emotion, an image in the r-ind's 
eye. an aspiration,' an ideal. Many have appreciated and hcc^ir^.i 
this message; many have not; but m^ost have been influenced by 
it. We m.ust nov strive to ensure that the energy Le^^ring th^^t 
message is not dissipated by the passage of tim.e and events, 
and that this message is still there to be trRnsm.ittcd. 
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L.S. Haras 



At the Deginning of the decade vhen the Havari 2000 vork 
vas first under vay, a Timber of far-reaching changes vere beco^iins 
evident in the coinmunication field. The spectacular Apollo ^11 
valk-talk on the inGon provided a previev of the shape of things 
to corae. 

- -Since 1970, nany "of us in the conounicaticn field have 
been concerned vith the large scale changes being brought about ^ 
ty: new conun^onication technologies; global interdependf-nr^ej ann, 
c^ilt'jral Pluralism. Any one of these throe -tci-).nnu^gy , inter- 
dependence or plura1i5^ni---infcrodi:^eR encragh complexity, enougn new 
problems' to nake o-ur vork -interesting for the -rest of the ^^^^^J"^"^' 
We have to somehow deal with issues of a type and in a scale that 
is new to nost of us — beyond our previous experience. 

Today, our intent is to begin a prograrn of information 
sharing, study, and discussion about Hawaii's Coimnunication 
Futures. Later in the day, after we have spent a few hours 
examining a number of policy and planning issues, Richard Barber 
will sketch out- some of the work underway now in Hawaii ana 
suggest what some of o^^ next steps might be. 

Two long term efforts— one in Canada, the other in 
Australia— can serve us ££s- models, if we adapt them to the 
special conditions in Hawaii. The general goal is to help 
build a knowledge base appropriate for the important policy 
and planning decisions that will be made in the years ahead. 
Such a knowledge base will need to include data, information, 
a knowledgeable professional community, and an informed public. 

In September I969, at about the time the Hawaii 2000 vork 
was getting underway, the 'Canadian Minister of Communications 

"announced plans for a comprehensive study. . .of 
the present state and future prospects of communi- 
cations in Canada. The' purpose was to gather as 
much information as po[3sible, together with the 
widest cross-sec hi on of opinion, and the Minister 
accordingly said that participation by all concerned 
from any source would be given careful consideration. 

These are the opening words of a remarkable book drafted by 
Heary Hinrlley and titled Instant WoiOd. This bock summarizes the 
first two years of vork by the felecommis5;ion , as the Canadian 
effort was called. More- than UO separate studies vere completed. 
Six major conferences were held.' Public hearJngs and discussions 
vere h^lr^ al varimrr level r in many parts of th^- country. " Hindley 
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bcr^e mportant thenes recurred tnrougnout tr.e cc-L^se 
cf the studies. Most inportanlf , perhaps vas the 
insistence t^hat ccriinunications are of^ the people, bv 
the people and for the peoDle- If it be accepted z'r.az 
'^here is a 'right to comunicate/ all Canadiar.s are 
entitled to it, ";ev:: syster^, nev ser^/ices tha*; are 
cording into use today, and others xhat can he forseen 
during the next decade or tvo, can be harnessed, given 
the vill' and the purpose, -to provide nev cppui'iurr-.i i. , 
nev alternatives, and nev and ir.ore satisfying vays of 
life and .habits of mind. . . . Tntis, a desirable 
objective of Canadian coirjri^anication policy rdght be 
to ensnare access to teleconmunications services, . . . 
on an equitable basis^. " 

This last policy point on " ecuity " provided zhe contra! 
thesis for a nev document published tvo years later in 1973 under 
the title, ^'Proposals for a Commimications Policy for Canada, A 
Position Paper of the Goverrjr;ent of Canada." This policy paper 
vas folloved by another in 19T5, The effoj;t to build a coherent 
body of communication policy continues. 

Some of that policy effort has been translated into plans 
that have in turn led to more equitable services. The ANIK 
satellites, for instance, are configured to serve both the 
po^ulus South and also the sparsely populated North on an 
increasingly "equitable" basis. These nev satellite based 
services are considered to be a direct outgrovth of the 
TelecoipjniJinication studies'. 

In Australia, an effort of similar scope vas undertaken by 
the National Telecommunications Planning Branch of the Planning ' 
Directorate ' of the Australian Telecommunications Commission 
beginning early in 197^ under the title of Telecom 2000 . 

The task vas conceived, and has been pursued, as 
an examination of the capabilities and the role of 
telecommunication in the society of the future. 

The first tvo years of the Australian effort vas summarized in 
a report titled Telecom 2000. It resembles the Canadian effor^t 
in number of studies, consultations, dlsc\irr.ions , seminars and 
conferences. It differ-s from the Canadian effort in that the 
emphasis is on planning rather than on policy. 

The rnn^^dinn Te1 pr<>r^iTm' .^l^ ji>n vurked from a policy appi'onch 
nn-T wt'iih - »n ,r!f:T .IrT plnnm'ng. The Australian National 
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Telecommunications Planning Group did the opposite. They, began 
with a planning approach and went on to outline th^ implications 
for policy. ^ ' " 

' What is striking in reviewing the as the 

two summary documents, I nstant World a, is that 

the knowledge base for these two effor similar 
and one must add, very large and groviw^^ And of course, 

the two approaches policy and planning, are related, and at some 
levels and in some contexts are not readily distinguishable. 

In reviewing these two efforts, we felt that this first 
meeting IbhTHawaii ' s Communication Futures might, reasonably 
begin to identify some of the key issues for both future ^ 
communication policy: and futui^e communication planning efforts. 

As you know, "both, communication policy science and 
communication planning science are multi-method and problem- 
oriented approaches. Both are sciences, still tnkin^ Rhnd-i 
growing, developing. Still they are advancer! puough and well 
enough tested to provide some useful tools. 

Both the Cana(Jian and Australian efforts grouped the set 
of specific Communication issues into a smi^Lll number of general 
issue areas. .We have attempted to do the same. The four^ 
general issue ' areas grow out of wi^e-ranginig discussions in 
various groiips in Hawaii.* \ 

As shown in the program for ".this conference, the four 
general issue areas or "baskets" selected ai-e: Tec]inolOjS7 ^ 
Applicatio ns, Information Flow, Skill Acquisition, and Public 
Interest . 

The discussion today will be organized around these four 
groupings. If at the end of the day, we think it worth our 
while to continue these discussions, Dick Barber will outline, 
one pocsible timetable for doing so. 
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"CHAjiGING COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES— 
OPTIONS, PROBLEMS, POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE*' 



Ned Weldon, Panel Chairman 



The theme of our discussion this morniii[i i'^ tb. : 'Ot of 
changing technology on future conmiiinications . 

The tendency here or the temptation for the panelists is to 
predict. We know about technology, we think we have a feel for . 
what society needs in the way of commtmications . So it's 
tempting to predict what will happen in about 10, 20 or 50 years^. 
I'd like to caution the panelists (they're very cautious to begin 
with) that this is a difficult game. The business of profli oi-.i ti^ 
where technology will take society is extremely errur-prone. 
What I'd like to do is first of all try to give you some idea why 
that is and to 'give you some examples— kind of humorous examples — 
of what things have been predicted recently^ 

First of all, what we're doing is vei-y analogous to 
predicting the motion of a random point, 'so-called Brcwnian Motion. 
VHiat we have is some imp-erfcct loiovledge of the position and 
velocity of a point and direction and/we' re trying to predict 
where tha!t p<>int will take us down the road at some unit of tim^. 
There aj:e two ways in which you can ere. One is direction. We 
have.no idea when this point will change direction; this is 
analogous to technical breakthrou^h-4new technologies that we 
sit here -and are totally ignorant \of. The other problem, one 
not so severe, is just misinformation about the current position 
and velocity. In other words trying to predict from cin-rent 
trends just how far and how. fast commun ideation technology will 
do is difficult. ' ■ ' ' 

With that in mind let me tell you about some predictions 
that were made 15 years kgOy 19^2. The 50th anniversary of the 
I.E.E.E, (the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers) 
p\iblished an issue of their proceedings "which was about 3 inches 
thick and was chalkfull, of predictions by the experts-, as to where 
technology- will take us ,.dn the next 50 years. This is the year ^ 
20i2, Now I'll spare the predictors further embarrassment by 
leaving their names out/. I'll just give you their positions in 
the various firms they were associated with and tell you what 
they predicted. I've gone through these and I've called out the 
most interesting ones--some . of them were totally crazy,, others 
totally unimaginative. The'se are somewhere in the middle. 

First. Let me give you some general, comments . This V^as 
1962 — post-Sputnik. Practically everyone of these predictors, 
these eminent scientists, missed the electronics revolution, 
the thing you can buy today for 3 or k dollars was not forecast 
by anyone. That ' s -number one. All the implications that that > 



has had. on the future of communication electronics was missed. 
Most of^ the predictions, more than half, vere realized vithin five 
to -ten years of the prediction, and this was a 50 year forecast! 
Thefee are the super-conservatists speaking. Many other predictions 
were Just crazy: or wrong. They were wrong at the time predicted; 
they couldn't happen. And then, of course, there were lots of 
humorous seeming stabs at predicting these breakthroughs. Everyone 
loiows. these are going to be breakthroughs. 'V/e ti*y to project 
when and where they will occur. is is very risky business. So 
let me give you a couple of Again, .if you're interested 

in the names, come and see -if; as. 

The President of CBS labora^ ^.ries topic, of which he was 
presumably very knowledgeable, was communications electronics. 
He predicted that satellite communications would not be viable 
and that all trans-oceanic comirmni nnti vAmld; turn out to be vjn 
cable. Secondly, audio amplifiers by the year 2.012 would have 
shrunk to the size of four by three b;/ two Inches. Perhaps 
you're not- familiar with this but audio amplifiers of one fonv(.h/ 
by one fourth by one-thousants" of ■ an inch have been realised: 
Thirdly, microwaves would carry all long-haul, communi rations by ^ 
the year ■2012. (Today microwaves_carry essentially all long- 

'haul cOiTimunication; by the year 2012 I think we'll hear today 
that it will probably not be true anymore.) The fourth 

.prediction that he made was that miniature T.V.. cameras would 
be realized by the year 2012. Cameras perhaps like " something 
you can hold in your hand. (The speaker noted the two video 
cameras being used to videotape the panel discussion, ed. ) 

The second example, the president of the I.E.E.E., as head 
of the sponsoring organization would presumably think more 
carefXilly about his vrords. Ke predicted that by the year 2000 
we would have space vehicles orbiting the inner planets. He 
also predicted we would land instruments on Mar S;, and Venus. 
•Fairly conservative gentleman there since both of course have 
been realized. ■ ' ^ ■ . , . 

The third example is by the Director of Engineering at 
Sangarfio Corporation. . His topic was radio electronics. He 
predicted that radio receivers would never become smaller than 
a "one pound box of candy" and the reason for this was that 
you couldn't repair them if they got that smaller than that. 
I don't know. if you've been to Long's lately but they're that 
small already. -He predicted that we would start to use, by . 
the year 2012, system simulation, that is, rather than build- 
ing systems we would simulate them on a computer and try them 
out >.hat way rather than gulnp; ahpad and building hardware. Of 
course, as you know, 'this is done . commonly today. In fact, I 
was doing system romul at i nns in the early '60Js myself so I don't 
know where he v;as. 

*- These are the conservative ones, the ones that aren't crazy. 
Let me tell you about some of the ones I call "wild stabs.'* These 
r\v(p- .'it f-oiiu'lr! f.u [>LOMii-l i'nI-.uTC 'phflnf^n.c: in t^cclinol ogy . 

. --10-. 
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There vere quite a few predictions of automatic language 
translation by the year 2012. Nov, that's still a possibility. 
It turns out that since the year I962 the amount, of scientific 
effort devoted to that problem has dropped by a factor of five. 
People are starting to understand the problem and are saying that 
it's just too hard for us as we understand language today. Very 
likely, no one will predict that this problem will be solved by 
the year 2012. 'today. 

There were many predictions of biological processing. The 
computing and informntio^ w:e using biological v " . , To my 

kiiov/ledge and t^, rood, there's very 1.1^ work in- 

this area toda., ... not important but it ; --ems to he 

too hard for our ivre^ient state of undcrtihRnriing. Of the many 
predictions made, the most common for the year POT 2 v/as that 
much communication would be done via E.S.P. In fact one of thcuo 
predictors flat-out . predicted that by the year 2012 E.S»P. vould 
replace radio.' So, I'd like to close with .those warnings to our, 
panelists. This is all bein/s; rccovdeH and may well nnm^'hnok to 
haunt you in the years to come. , 



• -/ 
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"CHANGING COI^IICATION TECHNOLOGIES--- 
OPTIONS,- PROBLEMS, POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE" 



Karen Ah Mai, Panelist 



I've always liked to be on panels with telephone company 
people because they do half of my job for nie and I only have to 
do the other half. 



On the ground, on the earth Miere're two typcc of media 
for tranSiTiission of communion-^ ' and these are mainly wire ami 
micro-wavfe. Bud (Schoen) hn: covered new developments in 
essentially wire or wire-light transmlsalon. Both yfire and 
rnicrovrave type ^LronRmi Rsion arc gf=*ncralTy operated on a poinb- 
to--point type of configuration. And they generally link two 
users togeth«=*r — two people or two groupn who are situated at'--t):i^^ 
two ppi.nts at the en.;, of the wire or the end of the mi\^i'^'^^'ti . 
Those are the people who participate in the coinmumValion. 



anc 

1 : ^ 



Satellites pr< ■ icl 
International satel -e 

'they're relatively :: . 
tr-ansmitting the cor.. . 
8,000 miles. They cs 
beam. There are alsc 
as 2H5OOO miles up and 
the present tirne most ^ 
as a cable in the sky , 

■ But the true new pot.^'v-t 
not only in the poi: ' 
capabilities of the. 



Let ' s take as 11'^ 
stations or two peop. 
providing the wires, ^ 
provide this basic t 
television station. ! 
There's one transmi' 
low cost receivers. "'ov, 
be thought as low~cc 
that's" fixed in a te. 
can see that the cos^, of 
receiving stations is re~ 
way communication from n 
and it's rather inexp' 
equipment. .A sa^tellii 
volu:nes of inf ormt ioi 
still can be used for 
also be used to oroadci, ' 



anc 

'XI' 



...er mean^ of communication. The 
2U,P0O miles up in the sky and 

.nsensitive in terms of costs of 
n. They cover a sphere of about 

:.out one third of the earth in their 
c satellites which are nc . as hig): 
span is appropriately smaller. A 

:ial. operations use the satellites 
type of point-to-point link. 

or communication satellites lies 

nt capabilities but in the broadcast 

itQS. 



A telephone lets you connect two 
jtber. There's a tremendous cost in 
.'itches, the exchanges ir. rder to, 
communication. Now let - ^r,:ie a 
vision station broadcasts message. 

there's a multitude of rc atively 
. Z99 for a t.v. set might r. : seem to 
when you think of the' inv:. tmcnt 
network to allow communica-cion you 
j "television transmitter and many 
vely cheap. You have at least ohe- 
' ral^sbrirce' out to many people, 
in terms o;. the supporting technical 
be us^d to transmit much more massive 
. a telephone line. In t}iat way it 
- ? (^-r)o1nL ccM.inmm' cat.i on.s but it can 



Let me, at thi 



iv::ike a distinction in two types of ' 
■■ in t.he sky, such aSv we might have 
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in the Intel Sat IV* s that bring in T,V. signals and soine telephone 
transmissions from the mainland and- other places. VHien you have low 
pover in the sky you need huge antenna on the ground. If you go 
/out to Pamaluu and look toward the mountains you see huge dishes 
lOut there. These dishes or antenna are what is required to bring 
that signal down from the satellite and transmit it along 
terrestrial links so that we can receive it in our television ' 
stations or in our phone company. The ground antenna costs in 
. excess of about 300,000 dollars. The alternative type of 
i^atellite arrangement is. when you have a- high power in the sky 
satellite and low, costs ground stations. NASA has been experimonti7<, 
with this type of ' satellite for many years. You might of heard of 
ATS-1 which went, up' a long time' ago and was supposed to have died . 
several years ago but now the scientists tell yus that its /;efctfMr- 
stronger and stronger. V/e have some oxperimpntnl thinrn fni-"'^^^ 
place on ATS-1. We have the PEACP:SAT ' network whi rh VinV.^ hy reu^io 
com;:ii:n:i cation the" V/est Coast, Hawaii, and many South Pacific 
Islands together. All of these stations can talk to each othor 
s-irnn1t.nnr^r->nc5]y_ The ground stations cost /^h.'Ut 5,000 dollnr^3 
•M'joice as opposed to three }nmdred thousand for the hi/:, dish. 
Co:amoi'L-jr,l snt'^llitor, are of the first type — low power in the sky 
hig dish on the //.round, with a land based comrmin.iiv^tions sys|:em 
to aistrJhate the sigraal once you get it back down to the ground. 

I'.ASA is now initiating a new series of satellites. More 
so, they are tryirig to aggregate conf^iimer demands.. These new 
satellites are for public service and I think this has great 
linx^lioations for many of us who might not be comiaercial users, 
'rhese- sat^n i tes are being ..designed to be very poverful in the ' 
sky'anr: to have extremely low-cost ground stations. All of the 
fTround stations wou'^i be able to receive the signal. Most of 
them woulci be^ able -to transmit signals back to the satellite so 
wiiat they say can be heard elsewhere. The services- that are 
.suppose to be provided include vidt>o, which is your t,v, size 
signal; voice, facsimile and data transmission. 

The implications are these. The present system reouire,^:, 
the use of ground based transmission which has to go through a 
very complicated .network to get from one place to the other. 
.. It*s complicated even just here in Hawaii. But if we. liad to 
teleconference or conduct extensive communications with, let's * 
say, Washington, D.C., we have some problems.. First of all we 
have to get a connection. 'We have to keep in mind that, they're 
sometimes h hours ahead of us and sometimes 5 hours ahead of us. 
V/ell, we have these little problems. But ^hen we talk about 
broadcast-type sat^l 1 i tes the technology is such that you don^t 
have to go through the masi^ive amount of tcnhnolo/7;y on the 
ground to get the signal transmf t ted from one. place to another. 
You simply send it up to a bird in the sky, it sends it down to 
all points that are receiving. It*s not a point-to-point type 
thing. It's like a television station in the sky sending out 
"it's signals to all who want to receive it. You can shut off 
. yDivr •.)U)j;.nn1r' f inrt r.imx^ly by \^u-n^r\r. the r:et or turning the ' 
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rrecAiency to some otter statior: j,o to speak. I think the most 
important thing are the ajjplica ions that will "he possible with 
this type of technologiy. You in. have all heard of electronic 
mail. 'The post office is atternT..^:.ing in the next decade, or the 
next two decades, to try and reoleoe the letter that you wite 
vath electronic mail. They'd like you to type it in or go to tl:e 
poqt office and have it typed in or somehow made into a digital 
signal. Right now the big hang-up is that the postal service 
cannot ^use public service satellites. But there may be a change 
in t^e lav. You can see'*the implications. Mail from Hawaii can 
be transmitted to the mainland in *the same day. It doesn't have 
to suffer the loss of time having to travel across th^. ocean in 
.an airplane or a. shii: We can save a lot of tim^. For those 
of us who are grant or proposal writers for grants, heaven kT7p>'H 
that vre' get the notice three days ahead of the time that the 
material is due in V/ashington 72 hours hence. Unless' we }n'vc a 
courri6?r we couldn't get it to Washington thi'ough oux^, i^.-i II 
service. But with ■ eledrurii c mail it goes up and coined down 
jU53t as fast frcm Hawaii t". V/ashingtcn as well as Wr^phihgton to 
V/a!-}u i-hon. Sc you see a It of imp] lent ions here for increarnng 
nhe a'. ility of remote placec like Hawaii to communicate with the 
i'est of the v/or.'. d. 

' _ ■ I, • 

Another hli[ thing that ' o coining up is electronic funds 
transfer. It dce^sn't really exint in any. great volume today. 
Banks are very concerned about thi:; in the future. We do have 
credit cards and checks b' ^ng checked thx'ough telephone lines . 
But i.jiis is 'J -mall part ••'■:at can happen in the future. You 
know, we get a visitor con/ir. down here with his Bank .^ericard 
and he's f.^oing .o buy $500 \! :th of clothes. V/e are not going 
to. make a Icri.fr-distance phcn jail to find out if his credit is 
good. Yet wi^li electronic i . ids transfer and credit checking 
methods -:ia c-J.ellite this c-^ . insta:. tan ecus or almost 
inr,tantrj.r:^^ous . 

A:: :,.ther thing that's f. specially good for people whc are 
interested in person-to-person communications. ^Teleconfevencinr. 
capabilities can be made very simp3.e with this high powered public 
service type of satellite: 

NASA last October .got V,6gether a rroup of about 100 people 
'^who talked about public service satellir-e applications, inoluding 
teleconferencing. If vre wer^ able to get teleconferencia^ ^i'th 
many small stati^.ns communicating, with each other — can ycu ima.-r.ine 
a CP radio in the. sky exce])t that 'it gives y&u televisicr. 
capabill- :es? Tnis is what they want for the future and I don't 
think r--.:iy it's that far off. I don't want to. predict. But 
you knov :e tecimolo^^^ ir^ in place. However, it's the legal 
and >.^cc:. :-le eonstraints that avf^. hol(5^-J^ng a lot of this 
develop::. :.t back. Another form of telecorferencing is 
• telcdir:— ;ying. If somel^o^y in Pearl Citr has .a malady and a - 
perLion li. Conno<.rLi cut had the same thing, ""/ia satellite they 
coi'ild V y enr.ily m*Mn^>rer infoi'mation to :.elp each other. 
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In continuing education, a great use of this type of thing, is 
for retraining doctors, lawyers and Indian chiefs. Members of 
such groups do not exist all in one community. They exist 
across the United States. If true, this type of satellite broad- 
ce.sting could reach all of the doctors at the same time and all 
of them could communicate back to some central point at the same 
time. This would be a great boom for instance in the recertif ication 
of professionals which is coming up in our society. Of course 
there are many other programs such as law enforcement. If, for 
instance, Hawaii 5-0 wanted to know what a per^"^ dv'' 
V/ashington, D.C.- they could P'.et it more instantly tiian they do 
I' U', >'i/' hn— : . rograjn?^ there are many problems 'in disscmi not i rv; 
h^n.i t.b : /, ;-o-rrnnti- This type of satellite can be used to do that. 
We have a number of problems in inter-goverrjrneuf;n1 cuifummi <"nt.i ons . 
Many agencies seem to doing much the same thing but they don't 
r:eern to really ispeak the same language or they don't speak to each 
other. Also the common citizen has a difficult time cum/ninn' ^'-^t.i tj^ 
with itr, r,ev-:'ral levels of gove iTjnent . 

A couple of other, things ::o finish off. For people like' us " 
in Hawaii who are in remote loc'^^tions broadcast satellites are, a 
fnnnastic development. Another important thing is that if there's 
a diaster which wipes. out . grour_ communications, say we had a 
tremendous earthquake"^ over here, and all wire service was 
disturbe-': ar: well as microwav- pdnt-to-point, (microwave has to be 
pointed Ith very low toleranc- for error) the earthquake would 
not dist urb ".he satellites in Lhe sky. If the antennas, are set 
up such . riB.t they're receiving an: transmitting in' a broadcast 
manner, - slight ad.^ustment wculc. bring them back into 
coTriraun-.if--^tio[ :■ with ^Vi'^ --ommTir. i nr- i on satellite. 
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"CHMOING COIMJIJICATICN TECHNOLOGIES-- 
)PTIONS, PROBI.EMS, POSSIBILITIi^S FOR THE FUTURE" 



Bud Schoen^ Panelist 



There are tvo significant trends in telecoiaunioa^tion 
technology that I would like to talk about. The Tirst is the 
trend towards all digital transmission - the secc-id is the use 
of optical transmission. Ton;ethc. ' these two are -ringing about 
a revolution in teleconmunication T.hat has just r r_rely stavtei. 
\Vhat do l^hey mean? • ' . 

DIGITAL TRANSMISSION - This is the lanGuagi- of computers, 
the j.aii^^nRge 'jf machines, just wha* does all dif-'r':il tranani^' -^^^ i/^n 
mf^an. . .won' t humans talk to each c::her any more? 

'a quick review of terms : Voice tel c^. uiminni cnti on now stavC^-J 
o\it as an an.'iingue signal. Ah . ann 1 signal is just what the 

name iTiipl iVs ... sound waves coming froiL your mouth are converted, 
into a:! electrical analogue of the original sound wave by the 
transiritter on your phone... then the electrical analogue signai. 
is sent over wires to its destination- and then converted back 
to sound waves by the "receiver" on your phone. 

Until recently speech, music or other soimd was carried^ 
from transmitter to receiver in an analogue form, -'.no conversion . 
tarring place. 

Cn thiji other hand, signals from machines ... teletypes , card 
readers, computers, etc. are* digital in form. They' are represented 
normally by. a signal that is either on or off. Another terir. 
for this is binary... two states.. .on or off... zero or one... plus 
or minus. To send a digital signal over an analogue circuit 
rec^uires some equipment to'canvert the cn-off digital signal to 
a varying one. Turning a steady tone on or off is one method. 
Shifting its frieqiiency back and forth between two values is 
another. Tl'ie equipment that, does, this is commonly known as a 
"modem'' or a data set. Simple ones that 'merely shift frequency - 
back and forth can send data at about 120 characters every 
second. . .more complex and expensive ones can. reach rates of 960 
characters per second over a normal .analogue voice circ-uit. 

Bcch before VJorld V7ar 'II, a man . named Reeves inverr a 
system for converting, analogue signals to dig:>,a2 I^orms • .:is 
•equipment v.ould sample the analogue r/if^nal at a very ra:; i d ra^. , 
m.easure each sample, as^" " :;;;n a numeric val^.e the sainx:le, 
int-^r leave a number of * .ese ss-TTipler;. togtrthei- nnd transmit thc:"^. 
5is -I diV.vhal signal. o' comT;lex? You bet. Iloci! enr ho sr/v 
i-^ r,r. ^uiiO ^-y ' ht .^».h in vn<^ ^-"-^ ^or;hly to r.se. 
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The inventio*' c npi.- t.or and later i-ntegrat^ ' 

circuit changed al .o, ;ver. . .nowadays • hat 

sampling, measurinr .... ' n be done b; . .^expensive 

I.e. chip. This brougti. I. i j. .-.v of digital rLui.tiplex (more' 
than one circuit) dovm below the coGt of equivalent analogue 
multiplex systems. 

Today 2h voice r.ircuits are encoded into a composit digital 
signal and are sent over wirelines equipped with repeaters that 
regenerate the signal about every mile. V/hat is really signi- 
ficant is that to handle speech, the digital transmission rate 
for each channel is equal to 6U00 characters per second... a very 
respectable rate of transmission for data. -The 2h channels 
require a 1.5^^ million bit per second or 15^ thousand chpract or, 
per se.cond transmission rate. About half of o:jr TntpV^^ffTcc 
ccimnunication channels are now digital. 

In 1979 we will pot into service a new switching .sy-tem 
for long distance and local tandem service ,^ It^-wii;! be computer 
controlled, but we have computer controlled svitches":ncu. The 
big difference is this one will handle digital signalfj- >: 
exclusively. This means that if your call, comes in ^fs^anV 
analogue signal it will be converted to digital. if it comes 
in digital (already converted at some other location) it will 
be handled as a digital signal. 

What does this mean? Just that we are well on our way to 
having all interconnections in the telecommunications network 
digital. Reunember that 6k6o character per second rate, as 
compared to the 120 that can be easily derived on an analogue 
circuit. 

Now OPTICAL TRANSMISSION. For a number of years man has 
Known that light represented an economic high capacity method 
of rcommunication. The'problem was to find a gocjd transmission, 
medivun since the air was bothered with fog, clouds, buildings, 
etc. Over the last few years a lot of work has been done on 
using glass fibers to conduct -the light. There l^ave been real 
breakthroughs recently and a number of trials" are underway. 

A glass fiber, about ".he thickness of a t.hin human nair, 
can transmit ligrit without a:.y intermediate repeaters for about 
5 miles. Although the cost is high now, poteritially glass fibers* 
can be quite cheap. ...sand is one' of our abundant minerals. 
Transmission speeds can reach ^tU million bits/sec or the equivalent 
of 672 voice circuits without requiring costly electronic circuits 
or expensive fibers. The size is another benefit, many more 
circuits can be placed in existing ducts so that ve will not b:: 
'having to dig up the streets as much... an extremely costly 
business these days. 

Ok what does all of this mean in dovn to earth terms? 
The trend towards digital transmission means that both voice 
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and data can share" the same facilities, Man to machine and machine 
to machine communication will be simpler and less costly. The use 
of glass fiber cables complements this nicely, providing the large 
capacity and substituting glass (abundant) for copper (getting 
sca:^ce) • 

The use of glass fibers to reach the home will provide that 
lar:-e capacity that will allow services such as picturephone, 
being able to ^et what you want to see on TV, data retrival, 
library services in ^.he hnmc, nr\r\ mnny more r^r fUn -r^Lvi.--^^ ^hn 
fi.^ure. 
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''CHANGING COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES- 



OPTIONS, PROBLEMS, POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE'' 
John White, Panelist 



I'm not going to predict anything. l-Jhat I'm going to talk 
a.bout is what I^feel is a problem with tne rapidly changing tech- ♦ 
nology and that essentially it effects everything except E.S.P. 

Both Ned and Bud mentioned the cost factor in communication and 
electronic technology and sad,d that things were getting a lot chervpc-i 
There is, however, a situation now which may cnnnc om* cnisLa lo go ii| 
and thereby reduce avo.n flhi l.ity . The net affect of a -very rtipidly 
developing technology may be to nctnnlly vccluce the availability of 
a new technology to consumers. This --is due to three rea^^ons. The 
first reason is a reluctance on the part of the venders to commit 
themselves to a c.iertain technology level and actually markeC the 
items^. Before- they can get something- to the market, another 
technology has come out to take its place. 

Secondly, there's a reluctance of potential consumers to invest 
in new products, fearing they'll be obsolete before any use^can be 
gotten frorr. them. This reluctance was noted recently in several 
journals. Many people who were potential customers for the IBM 
360, 370 and especially the 370, were holding back on their inyest- 
ments because it had been rumored for a considerable ' period of 
time that IBM was going to drop their FS— -Future System — on the 
market. People hesitated to invest a. million or 2 million into 
something that might be obsolete or not have a high market value 
at the end* or a short period of time. 

Thirdly, there are increased costs to the consumers because 
the venders have to recover the research and development costs. 
V/hen they have to redesign something 3 or I4 times to make it 
competitive on the/market before they actually get a marketable 
good out, they haye to' recover these development costs. I 'know 
of one situation ,y where I was personally involved, that, concerned 
the Financial Data Sciences In . Florida.^; They were trying to 
produce a terminal' for financial applications. Before they could 
get. their terminal on the market they' had to completely redesign 
the terminal I4/ times, although the* functional cap(ibilitres of the 
origin^-l unit' and .the functional capabilities of the end unit • 
remained, identical. Everytime they would get partially through ' '• 
with the design and development work, somebody ^would come up with 
a new microprocessor, minicomputer, or a new riipplay device. As 
a result research, development, and Tear) time went up considerably. 

So, these are some of the problems I fear are associated with 
an extrem'^^ly fast developin/r technology'. "As of yet^ don't know 
a. solution to Kho;ie j^u'oKl pms . 
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"CHANGING COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES- 



OPTIONS , - PROBLEMS , POSSIBILITIES FOR THE FUTURE" 
Herbert Dordick, Panelist 

I'm not going to talk much about nev technology, but what I'd 
like to talk about is a very subtle way of predicting things. One 
of the problems of making predictions is £>omeone can always say 
"yos but..," The ''but" that I'd like to contribute lp--yes the 
cost of communications is likely to stay the same or in fact go 
up, assuming that present regulatory trenrls contin\i.e. 

V/e have a lot of evidence piling up that present regnla^oL-jr- 
trends are not likely to continue. There is also evidence of ^ 
more and more competition in the corranon carrier fic^ld which will 
enable people to perhaps get different kinds of com:nun5 cat ion 
n.-rvjces at different prices. As of right, now, there is a major 
conglomerafce firm, based in Los Angeles, that has provided all of 
its me'-'iber companies with a private telephone line which enables 
people to dial up and generally not get a busy signal,. The firm 
succeeds in doing this at a cost substantially lower than they 
would noi^mally have to pay-AT^urT. They do this- by buying a little 
bit of AT&T here, ,a little bit of Southern Pacific Commilnicat ions 
there, a little bit of ITT- over there, ar;id then they pick up 
Gefioi'al Telephone somewheres else. ITiey'are making use of a ■ 
notion — which has recently become a major issue-- that there can 
be competition in the common carrier field with the specialized 
common carrier. Many of 'yo^ have probably heard about the coixsuiiier 
Coiununications Reformi Act which AT&T tried to put into Congress « 
the last session, and I'm sure you will be hearing more in the 
future. AlLl of these developments show that we are beginning to 
look at Communications now as a resource with options for choice, 
which is something new. In the past , you never had mvich choice. 
There vras on^ way to get television~r-you turned on the television 
set, you hoped to get good reception and you picked up one of 
several networks and a few independent stations. 'They pretty 
rr.uch gave you the same thing, and you couldn't do much about it. 
Now,, if you happen to be on a cable system you can buy a pay 
movie, you can look at data and -if you live in some communities, 
you can' talk back to your T.V. set. 

All of these are choices that are now becoming available to 
us. I think that the- whole' notion' of the right to communicate 
that Stan Harms has been pioneering becomes much more real when 
you consider that with this right comes the right to choose 
"Libween resources. The option to choose resources ■ and to mix 
them becomes the basis for research, planning. Once you have 
alternatives you have to find a way of making choices. And what 
we in Fntures Resefvroh do a lot of is to model the 'way we make 
rhoioes. Thcic o.T*e ].ohr: of ways of mo'^l^^ling; indeed, the whole 
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notion of futures research with the Delphi technique is Just one 
way of modeling how one might make choices about the future. 

\ 

What I'm going to report very briefly 'on is some research 
in progress. It has often been suggested that we use available 
economic model?, the kind that are used in regional economics and 
input-output modeling, to find out what impact on a region invest- 
ments in communications will have. I agree with all the criticisms 
of this kind of approa.ch because it takes into consideration only 
what has happened in the past. It assumes that the future is going 
to be very much like the past, and, therefore, doesn't take into 
consideration great surprises nor possible changes in policy. 
Wliat the economic model approach does consider, espooi ally if we •/ 
use some of the input-output tables that feconomi ots have uj^e^l f*-*^' 
years, is that certain. industries operate in certain ways; they 
buy so much resources from other industries and they .use these 
resources to generate their own products. These prodnotn are 
sold sometimes as finished goods which people buy and use. 
Otherwise, they are Sold to other industries as resources to be 
utilized by their operating facilities to generate new products. 
I agree that there's a lot of difficulty in using this kind of 
an approach, espc^iolly for communicax^ion. V/e know that 
communication has a tremendous impact on society. We know that 
it affectS: the way people think, it educates people, it has a 
great deal to do with the way we view politics. It's rather 
surprising to me that it's only been in the. last ^15 years that 
.we've really become interested in the impact communication has on 
our lives, because it is the one technology that has surrounded 
us or engul.fed us more than any other technology we know of. 
Yet,' it's only been recently that we' ve become, aware of the effec-ts 
of television violence, children's programs . and ^advertising- V/e 
know that communication has a substantial impac£ on society; the 
kind of economical .model that we're trying to use here perhaps 
does not take that' into consideration. 

^Even with all of these drawbacks, I find that an economic 
model does help a great deal to get some indication, even if it's 
not a comJ)lete picture, of the whole. It does help to give you 
some idea of vljat the impact on a region'is going to be if you 
make- certain investments in communication. , For example, there 
has been over the last several years a lot of vrork done with 
multi-regional, multi-economic forecasting models which 
e;ssentially translate the input-outp\it tables that economists 
use. In the past this work was done to predict, for example, 
what happens if we were to drill for oil off the Coast of Maine. 
If we drill for oil, we have to build refineries on the^' coast of 
Nfdine. The next step is to build highways to get trucks to the 
' coast where the refineries are. And since .there's only so much 
money invested in highway construction in the United States, 
that means' that some of the money that would have been used to 
build highways in Texas is now going to be used to build high- 
ways in Maine. Tliis is what the economist? paII the impact on 
th^ ^i-iflngonoiir, 1 Tiv^S tm^nf. t.h*^.-h i r, made. 
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This model can also te focused on a given-- region. We can 
ask what happens to this region if ve widen the highva^z-s, put a 
warehouse in, and do other things that one cam subsume under the 
general heading of transportation. 'VJhat happens to the output 
or economic resources in that region? Is there an increase in 
out-out? And what happens to the population in the region? The 
moriel is then able to show you what happens over a period of 
twenty years from, say, 1970-1990 to the output of various 
industries and the kinds of jobs that are possibly being developed 
in these industries as a result of the investment in Li'Fin'-;--,.^ itiLlon . 

VJe took this kind of model and argued that we could design a 
'^.unication index or porr.c uieasure of communication resources, 
^.r:-... :t it Into the model. By simulating investments in 
CQ'^r:.: "tion, we woulri be able to see whnt. irppnct -^lic-'L^n ^n*nn^ 
:l i::vc .aients have on a region. 

When we actually did the research, wc used a couple of 
small rather rural areas in the U.S.: Pit County, North 
Carolina and Indiana County, Pennsylvania. (The model is, 
however, capable of being used for the Hawaii regio:i. ) 

VJe designed two kinds of indices. One was to reasonably 
measure coTrmnnl cation information utilization by individuals in 
a region. It was based on personal radio, T-V. , newspaper, cable, 
and telephone. . The second index, which we oalTpfl an industrial- 
communication index, was designed to- reflect the use of communication 
resources by business and industry. The problem of doing this kind 
of work'is that your index is only as good as the data you have 
availa.ble to you, and in this country there is precious little 
data about communication available in terms of the sort of things 
we want. There is very little time-series data that would tell 
you how many T.V. sets have been purchased by what kinds of pecple 
in the years 1950-1970. It is also very difficult to find out how 
many telephones have 'been purchased in a given time period, and when 
people switched froi]i multi-party lines to private lines. 

We were able to obtain one of these runs for industrial 
communication in these two regions, and found some things that 
were quite interesting. It was shown that certain industries 
would benefit, more than others by investments in commv,nication. 
State and local governments, for example, would grow as a result 
of increased investment in cominunication. The entertainment 
mWrkets would develop further. Banking, brokerage firms, finance 
and insurance companies would increar mployment and thereby 

increase the amount of money hhey p: "ie region. Other 

industries that wauld grow as a res tment^' in communication 

include: the wholesale trade, the inven ■ of _ .oduce, and the 

men i ml. and educational industries. 

Novr, what these results really point to is that our society 
is becoming more and more of an information oriented society. 
PJarlier, a sp^^^lc^^r t^lk^^d aho\?t a cominuni ration society, T prefer 
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to think oi" it as an information society. More and more of our 
people are enployed in industries that prodi;ce nothing but infor- 
^ nation. Government is an information industry. The medical 
profession for all practical purposes is 'an information industry. 
Educational facilities, schools, universities are all information 
industries. The vholesale industry and the people who run large 
multi-firm warehouse facilities for the distribution of food are 
.largely concerned with information about what is in the warehouse 
and how quickly the turnover occiirs. 3o, wrat our economic model 
tends to show among other things is that investments in communi- 
cation will help develop these inform6.tion-based industries. 

The model also indicates to us t: ^.t in the long term the 
impact of an investment in commiinicat: m is greater than a 
similar investment, in Trcnnnporhation. In the early stages of 
the transportation investment, there's much hi^bcr »-}r»i'T - •^iiiL.-ixl. aurl 
rnuf*h rroat^v output from the region, t c^'n.nr.c it costs a grent Ho.nT 
of money to build a highway. It doesn't cost that much money to 
put up a microwave link. In time, once the highway is built the 
jobs disappear and there seems to be a much slower growth of other 
industries making use of that increased tranyportar.ion, at least 
in the regions we looked at. (it varies with region, but I think 
if we ran the model for the state of Hawaii, the resul.ts would 
p;enorally be the same.) On the other hand, the communication 
investments start out very slowly in making Jobs or increasing 
regional output, but continue to /grow.. At the end of the designate 
20 year period, ve found' in one region a net increase of about 
11% in the gross regional product resulting from the investment 
in communication. That means that over the. 20 year period, for 
this small investment in communication, there was an 11^ increase 
in the output, in the amount of dollars generated, and an 8!5 
increase in jobs. 

Perhaps we We found a way in which to really explore the 
transportation-communication trade-off prope^rly. We all know 
it costs a lot less energy to make a telephone call than to get 
into your car and drive that distance , ^but still, it's not being 
done. I think it's important to find out what' will happen to a 
region if one were to make the choice of putting dollars into 
communication versus dollars into transportation. 

How would this industrial analysis benefit Hawaii? Well 
first you say Hawaii would like clean industry. Clean' industry 
is generally equivalent to, in many respects, information-based 
industry. The very industries I mentioned before are i^G-eallcd 
clean industries. If indeed it is true that an x dollar invest- 
ment in communication mir::ht resiUt in the growth of "hanking and 
finance maybe that's the sort dp^ i p-" -^n thp ^ ^h' c of Hawaii 
should make to allvf±v.h ndn^t-^* ' bruaden its 

economic base. 

At the risk of prcrli r- 1. i r]^^ , I a like to make two quick 
point.r:. T think th-M h in the n*=^xh PO years we're, going to have 
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■ In its ii:._-:;les w fom, Co: - uteri-sed Conferencing is 
utilizati: n oi a computet' syste;.: to 5::>-ucture the cormunic 
process a^^ong a group cf people in order to facilitate th^ 
of inf ormi.tion and iieas. Sucr. coiiipu*::er mediated con^nuni,.. 
syst-":r.s allows a group of people who. vish to communicate :■. 
topi 2 to .t^o tc computer terminals at ~heir respective lo:: 
engc.^e in a discussion by t:>^ing and reading as opposed 
and list'^;,\ing. 

In :Lddi~icn, zhe computer takes over much of the be d 
of the exchange and offers a greater variety of com^iunic-t 
tilities rhan available by other methods of communicatic 
computer leeps track of the discussion comments and tiie 
of each ccntributor * s involvement in zhe discussion . 

In zhe use of telephones and fa jo-to~face iiiccf.irr"- 
of C'-rnrmmiration is controlled by the group as a whole, 
principle, only one person may speak at any time. With ■ 
in .the comTr.nn-" r^n^ion loop, earn participant is free to c. 
he wants to talk (via typing) or listen (via reading) an.. 
■'L c1ow]y he wants to engage' in the process. Therefore, 
would be classified by psychologists as a self-activatin. 
communication. 

Computer Conferencing is unique as a comjnunicat ion 
inasmuch as the content of a message can ^erve as an add: 
can go to a computer system and choose to enter a discus::- 
merely picking a topic. Groups can be formed through th-: 
over any comimon concern. Further, since all the individu^. 
operating asynchronou?-.ly', m.ore information can be exchanr-- 
the group in a given length of tim.e, as opposed to the ve:- 
process where everyone must listen at the rate one person 
Furthermore, because the computer stores the discussion, -■ 
participants do not have to be involved concurrently. Th- 
an individual can choose a tim.e of , convenience to oneself 
to the terminal, review the new material, and make ones c-: 

The ccmputer-mediated coimnunicat ion system is not m- 
totally replace all other commiunication forms. However, i 
uced, it should czz down markedly on the amount of travel 
personal meetings which are necessary and thus help to m.ak 
necessary i ace-to-face meetings which are held more . produc: 
establishing a coir-mon information base ahead of time. Int 
of these devices v'ill thereby represent a major shift on : 
per':pective along with a rethinking^- of roloj^, miRj^ionR and 
on a multitude of levels. 



. ' THE ELECTRONIC INFORMATION EXCHANGE SYSTET^l (EIES 

;Usin:-: a half hour, self-taught communication structu: 
program called Elrc.i,r...nir Jiiformation Exchange System deve.. 
by M'.n-i-ay ^^nvaT at the New Jersoy Tnr^titutc uf Technology 
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The -:.,.t for-'ard n.enu -^ection ~ i.e.^ :-i^n 

-n j" ^ li;:T, cT chc :es; 

i- ^c:j::'.Lnd :r.jie v-nich pr. 1'^ all the opt!'. m the 
::icnus a-.: "-e: „ rne aiv-'nced fea^ as veil. All r..';ic^^s T^r 

any of io:— of i; .-.era ::tion : can bo acces.'^-- .. iirectly 

th':-o\ir: ' ;o ci.;... , ;^uch :n •■■."/r -rv on or f'rroup is ie::ired. 
v hat aj-ea of ^h-c bla.:/:hoard r v:. ..t specic^l ac" * 

^ ''^e v::-^ " - ^ 'ht -nt t . ta- 

i- A.ri Icinaaory r . w!. .r- a ur ■■ ':an an:-;- 'er : ■..■■cions 

. : An-:; 

i, ^. . ^i;-^ -jr.- ,- -^he advanc-^ user cm .fi'v^ 

■T '.r \er r\ .jn'i.r^:;" " . \irj".tjr lai-^i^-r; preret. :i \:^-? to 

V- .:-.\--! -^.l^: "■ ;^ ,uml: ^r of e^ --:nentar. ^"^"xr - Itin^' 

. -.ur': :r qu^ e:v ns as well -O. soint. ^ v-n^!'- : on^.-^ 

a\r • - — _ cojriterinr items, r. . 

'■■ ... v.- _ ■ - le*:^ _:a.^ ^.ploL^/pe rr.'. .:s?^f::;e:; , :■ fir.:" item 

I . !: ■ ' ^■;r-- ' -■ir--ir ' T..^ ■ n ic the c . ■;rnon di " -sion 'ile 

Gv-:.. -: .^I'QUT as a wh'^.. H^^ving th^.n fil- a cc .uiter 

allr. m vidua! to res^r^ -re or dev-- ,_jp sul i of the 

:lr:c o:^ ^:hc ^ire intere /it him. 'Tor::.-^dly, ' -er 

■ ■ II- [ ■ r ■ •■ ;'v;riM-. n ^-^ rr-'^^ Tlie :.er also 
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-llovL risers " wixe sped .±izec - . . ;es vhich may — diti::.^ 
in cr.' -acter: 



1. T>rivat-^- n:essages to or^;- or- ..niivic ^.^1 cr _ suc-^rcap 
of tr. ■:• ^or.I'^erence vith tne se-.-^.de:^ ;:er raving ccnf iraat icr. of 
" :-Trje cf rece"-pt by each s ^Ir 



2. nessa£ ;:S vhich a: 



'/ae discuss _ J unt 



3. me-sages which dc not i/ onle-ss 5cmeon-- else '-.-':.^.es 
■i ines:^ag(= thsz contains a c .":^t.a_ i\ '-or::; 

k . rne s s a*r e s vr- _ ch er ^' -i. :.. -- o: ■ '^^oi i f- r. rr :i r. r - c , or ^ - ^- 
p-i- !;-Tno :.n eitn.er a r:-ivatr: ine.--axi cr a public c<-.n^.-i-.n . 

The pcss ihle va.riatlr>r ar- -ended c orie^ i:'--^^- , 

cc:;-.:.'u*.er. ze : i^cgical pre. ,r?3i!. 

The ne^t ilmension t: . ror:: ^er car add to the c rrc' ^car^: 



Drccers is that of special . jrnnerr 



•:i-> a] lev' the "ticipantL 
to^'vo^e as a^rrc^ip/^For cra-ple. . ' - -ent ciassed as . r'^opc a^ ^ 
would allow the .rciip to --e on rcalei of de^irabilit- an . feu. ici^^ .y . 
The computer vould automat , -ally heep tra-K, cf the vct£:3 ana 
ores-nt the distribution b^u:: -o " he rroup. T '-nc-d upc-: di3C. 
th- ndr.;iduna.s can t.nift v -L.r reach a oonse::5U5 . r h-t . 
tar_^l*':- of th-- aif' -en^^^s in v' ^^vs. 
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The cor.ut-T alsc ^ th- in -orporat: '^n of nur v^r: -^aua 
for- and the .bilit- V :cle; r.he -on^ererce to varices 
rnod ing, simnl - ion, rr -oMtir.-s that mi -l^rt aic tne 

di: tsion in progrets- 
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de tn i: ir\ -.ttrr.p". 't replicate on 



experience a qut_. tit: 
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ac 



•i-inr nixtu: ; of rhe commur : caticr process, t-„e ' ^.r . 
^abiiity of ._non: -^-- and p.en nain-s, " ' ' 'i 



.ties off- ^ ' ^ i<- ' ''^f'p 



ror LC 



— :i -re :Aid.. . uunai: ::et vould normally -rtL-iz- 

^.tLnr vi .h o\ jr .: :iv. iiL:tit . jut complex topi - 



bel_ ■:. : tha- ut :rs c: t:r sys' _ . 

irrr -ement -n t .eir auili y to tr.nnnuv . :ate and work vt" - ^hc 
mr^r in ar -ar of conirrn. intereMr- --lis is primarily ^ '^^^ 

ibilitr of' the ™oa blackboar ; to all mr bers, tne r^J, - 



ar. ■• " :.c ^ l a an 



■'ic/old r_- t ctr::titGrti7ed conf"^ ---in as 
nr.^onr' ttc ttructure for a h. tin crmituni^ 



\1cct {or prolr r.) . 
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In essence the ke.:-" in^re'lLevjz is th-. concept cf easily dea-Ln.-;; 
vith "varia'::}le" infcrma- ion. InforiLatic:) r.r.at Is subject zo •.nar..re 
and riodifica^ion cr. a f r-.-rquer.t c'lt unpredicr acle basis. 

To facilitate more eq':.al.itar ian parti cip^it ion in dl^cu3sion 
and better decision naking -y^r rr^t acknovledge that rcany dy^function-al 
things occur in f ace-':o-face "...iscussions and (:.rcisi.on-iiiaj:ir.i,: neetinr3. 
Fundamentally the leniency iz for one or tv: c-cple to dorina^e 
discussions; this iomlnance i;-, aided by seV'^r^j.! fa::tors: 

1. Only one person c?.', "speak" a*: once; others arc t-erc-":;/ 
reduced xo the passive ccridition of being an audience. 

2. Persons witn hic'n ranj: are deferre . no; per.r>ons viT/n J ^ 
5 1 at us but irrelevant c bar i :■ t '-^r _ st i c s have t : : Ir ^' JP.t J b- . " " i 
devalued . 

3. The oui^rter or 1:?.:-: active pa-"t : i n -it? rer. i to , 
'.r-i. f t J :■. :3 f o r zYlQ rr.'O <i t i n 5 t o b e c c nc lud e d . 

I4. The [i vrcs of Gcb'^'b.;! i::-an5 tnat a neecinn ?:ir v.tr. r i 
on u?.u^i1ly for more -than three hours vithou' a break for ineai-"^. 
TxiU,^, sorr.ebiTnes , ir.portant r^atters get litt: ccnsider>vti on riecr ^ 
uhey are brought up late in the meetinr^. 

5. Verbally dcninant : .lvi:.i;.Mls tend -t reinfcrc- th -:.r 
ioini nance vith aj^^^ves.fiive no- c^b mn-^uieris::::' vnicli fUi"" ti' 

i nt im i dat e others. 

6. Perocii:: 'Ath Je" lap --e not a::!- to -function r--;! 

7 . Tn e r e 1 h n g ty : • --^.n r. y - : ' :i e c e e : r' r, .lock unl \ ■ :. - ..--.'.ir c3 . 

Therefor'=r, unique ^ ^ ■ 0 of r':::pii ^:rlote:n ccmi^xv or 

appears to- be ideal for the \,_oration mi: ex ■ainination ;: .rn_-->: 

issues and provio-:: an at mo:; v.. re rond'jz irr. tn reileoticn ir. 'o 

reduction of psycV. . 1 0 ;;ican. an:: or ::jcia_ blast-.":;. Id .-as "j'J'^ ■ n- "u.y 
be ,judf3;ed solely on rr.erit, rat: ;rr than or. ':r2^- :n. 



" :. ■ ii: r 'jR tat; iT^sioii 

Lli - 

One of t:.- ■[• -ive;.,,' r .< ^opcl :Tc^t:on 

tec: .nologies is pack*=^~'-3vl-.-' :ii ng, which is -j. r )f::p it or-b:- . 
teennclogy using a nev./o.-h of mi n v- '^mthi.- -'ro, interr'^ nr.' r * 
by hi.5h-speed transmis'ol T acilities an n pt ..".r-Tnrtecl to : .. rir. 
3ophi sticated svitchinf^, erf acingy and er, or control ■ - ions. 
Tnrough po"v^er:ul error-':'~-:-^:-ction methodr., q;; Litative deie:^." in 
tivnnsmi?;sion facilities effectively disappear; and beca'.:r:r ' the 
cxtrenely efficient use vr::dcn packet-svT*:chi.ng nakes of ' 
niissicn facilities, nhe --.c::/ i:o the usen ha:: b'-en sirni -j^-.ly 
reduced. 
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:^rh-.- ::rs the r:et':or> through mi of these r:ini'CcrTut-er3 , 
it i.. .: tiividei intc ''pa:>ets" ec.ch of v-ich -cnt^ins tro 
e::- " .atic:. .--iress and error control inf orr-ation. Zach pac>et is 
nd-. . .iually routed through the netvork ever the optiri'jr* -eaning 
le--:-t dels-; path existing at that r:Oinent; the packets are 
'eii:: ::;.^mc'le -L into their original order at the destination :tini- 
or~u-t,er and - re delivered to the addressee. :>o physical end-tc- 
:nd c-onnec tit- cetveen the sender and receiver is created; rather, 
: "••ir:uai" c • tnection is established and, as perceived by the 
\s-'r.s, -:ra: :::r:^. .: ion thrcurh the netvork is essentially instanteout . 

::-lc*-.-al r.forr.aticn Services, Inc. (GIS) vill help zc extend 
.-■-e /••-■: r.r-tiii .al covera/te of the packet-switching network, such as 
ne U.-S, ':.ase .. Telenet, on a global scale, fron; which extended 

ver-i;---? then increase afrgregate of rj-^m^nd, rherc-ly brin^^ing 

•-e;it--r c- ■.: •.- iTtrctivenes:; to en^-^j^^or- as well as larger vev-r^uo 
- :^u-:.- : i f inTo:-::.^" i ^-n ^r^v\'icez thr-^ugh the n-jtwork. ruch 
•v:r^:::; tio;:i c : demand by the public packet-switching network r-riy 
•11 :~rrc:.:-p<: .d to distribution sy^zJtem of conirt'-^vii ties made by 

; /•oo-i:- n r^ystet:. Here, the cctirtodlt ies ccrrerpond to 
:::''.>:••• iticn :. -rvices and the nass production systen to the 
.n;pu':in:: facilities (or host computers) cf subscribers of the 
ickc I netvor.; . 

Sar.ically, this ha3 the ad^/antage of niaking very efficient 
^::e c f a few high speed lines connecting these different cities. 
:ho '■ ..■■rige is cased upon the number of users in a city with the 
:*ate ::.arges inversely proportional. 

-nee forth, we will increasingly be living in a world in 
..hie:, .olitical and ideological ideas become of less iir.portance 
than -ientific and technological facts and information, 

Jomputer corrLTiunication networks now provide cultural 
:->:pe: -nces shared by all people in a manner unparalleled in 
r.u'^.an history. Thus enabling a ccnimon cultural envjronr.ent to 
d-MTused worldwide. 



COSTS 

'\ or;puterized ccrr.-irr' cat ions revolution" is being 
tr- v.jd by many analysts as- inevitable on cost bases alone, 
;^,arding any otner Jr.pacts that may accompany it. 

The cost of ElES is estimated, at a population of 300 users, 
to b-- eight dollars per connect hour. Three dollars of this 
repr .'sents TELEKKT charges. for 800 or more users the cost would 
drop to under five dollars. First, this is obviously ciieaper than 
a long distance phone call. More shartling is that if 15 people 
want to communicate as a group by utilizing the mails and copying 
Lypioal letters to' one nnohher, it is cheaper than mail for what ^ 
cnn V.o n«M«r,i,^.i i r♦hr^^l of. tU^^ t^'i-ini nnl in an oqinvaleuL time span of 
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costs vitn nails and vithout the delays involved, and certainly 
offers capabilities impossible through the nails. 

Of course, there is no compsirison at all vith the cost of 
flying people into a ccnmon location for a neeting and feeding 
and housing them for any period of tine. 

The systen developed by Turoff vould result in lover costs 
because it is tine-saving. Individuals co'old vcrk independently 
^^.der this systen, rather than having to listen to a series of 
people talk at a neeting. For exanple, presently ten people vho 
all vorked in the sane building, and-vhose tine vas worth ten 
dollars per hour per person, would save money using the c-oinpuCiijri ^.c^ 
conferencing systen rather than calling a cottttt.i -i.tee weexi Tig- 
Raising a person's value to twenty doll Rrs per houi' vould drop the 
n'onher of people to five for an economic trade-off- Tine or ncney 
for travel, of course, further favors computerized conferencing. 

Moreover for Kavaii, lov; costs, off-peak tine for computing 
and data retrieval in the Mainland will be available at very 
attractive rates to Pacific area markets at the prime ti.me oi the 
IV^-Cific area- This is because the cost of Trans-Pacific packet- 
svitchinp; communication will be only a fraction of the peak-time 
cost of the computer system- 
There is "little doubt this form of communication will spread 
widely in the ensuing decade, not only- for researchers but for a 
wide range of \pplication areas and reflect many alternative designs 
for differing applications - 

It is starkly similar to the early days of the telephone 
where the limitation was vho had phones- Today the limit is vho 
has terminals- Kovever, the cost of a terminal should drop to 
300 to 600 dollars by 198O (incidentally this is current cost of 
available kits) and vill then begin to open up the possibility of 
widespread home terminals and possibilities for vorking at home a 
significant percentage of the time- 

SuME II'TLICATION AND CHALLENGES 

FOR POLICY AI^JD PLANNING IN HAWAII 

1. We expect in this environment a much greater vise for 
individuals to move into nev research area^ and for nev; research 
groups to form up and other ones disband, 

2- \Je also would expect less dependency of a good 
researcher on his or her home base- 

3. A small college could attract top notch people vithout 
a tvem^^^n'Viur. c^pitnl i nv'.:t4 Lrnr^u^^ 1n 11hrnvy holdings and support 
statT. . 
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ce'at as nuch^ disadvar^tage as today in terns of l^cal 
re3o^-^ce'^ arid colleagues to relate tc. 

5. ?rcfe3sicnal r-eetirgs vo^old "be able to orient their 
i:.ro.:ra:zs to a greater degree of discussion and workshops and very 
likely ezi-ohasize snaller hut nore nur:erous {zatherinqs, vith ais- 
^■nc c; /J*-, ard v'orkshcn' a^'endas Tr-rearra— ^'^'^ 



6. Further, a higrer say in policy-r.aking reinforcing 
r.o t i vat i c n of r:;einher s . 

7. Presently a nationwide cor^putcrJ zct conferencing 2ysl^^f^ 
of rrouns of natural and social scientisxs is heing est^oi -i --^cu 
bv TlS.F. to evaluate its impact on scientific cojn-rmM r-'^ '-^ onr- nnd 
nroductivity. Among the issues are the irr.pnci. ^ipon the develup- 
rient and resolution of scienxific controversies; upon the overai 
r-^a'-f' cf rarar^-:r^r..-:c developnent ; upon the social 3truct':re oi 
^he"3,,^^nT;itie3; and the facilitation of inter-disciplinnry 

r-.:;:— -nicarion and rer,enrch--the invisible college concept. 

2. The priir.ary benefit brought by packet-switching network 
is to enable remote end users the sharing cf resources; ccrjrjonica- 
vicn facilities, computer hardware and software, and even numan 
*'brainv;are^* . - 

9. Global Information Services, Inc. will add another^ 
catei^ory, international marketing capability of the resources 
which can be shared not only by the end-users but also by 
suppliers of other resources. 

10. Analof7;ous to substantial cost reduction of expensive 
International* communication to be made by the use of packet- 
switched network, hich cost of international marketing efforts of 
information services can also be shared and subsequently reduced 
by the utilization of GIS's services. 



11. Technolorry of computers and of data ccrrxvani cation is 
:mprovln^ so fa.st that the trend towards new kind of white collar 
lt^i:z wiJ.] cc;nti.nue and accelerate. 

12. Time-sharing, Pem.ote Data Processinr;, and the 

" Inf orrr.at i on Based" Economy are three Ir^rnds 'which Lear up-jn -.*g 
nature of future job op'por lan:I t ies » 

13. Corporate operations represents one of the bir.gest 
potentials for this form of commnni r>n.ti on. VmoL-r-n?^ p1 r.ewhr-r'- the 
chief problem is pcrhapi^ the lack of awaronoss. 

lU. Furhh'-r Dcos>tit;r-^."I i i o r ^(^rpryrhf.^^ Structures is 
: . .r.nd to Oi^r'ur . ^ ^ 
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15. Zxecu-ives vhc adapt tc -:>e nev cczr/Jinica^icr^s zool 
:::L^::z rind that thej can \_ecGne nuch oetter inforziei and zucr: 
^-'^"-'^ ^'=^'1^ to tr:v' oat cont;roversial ideas than ever hefore. 

Ic. Computerized Ccni^erencing allovs the lateral coordi- 
nation necessary for decentraiizaticn of authority with a speed 
a:: ■ efficiency net possible vith C'ther corsiunicaticn syster-L 

IT. Ongoing trvinscripts of all conferences anong niddle 
m-- -.agers peraits 3c y. •'.tcrlnr and/or intervention if an unvise 
decision seeTns irr.:. :it . 

13. Chief ex-i cutives reluctant to introduce a very nev cr 
different ide-'a intc a face-to-face conference for fear of losing 
rr-spect or esteen r of sv-^ying decisions hy virtue of his lc>-^fy 
ranh, voull not .'-.hi'r.it ine fo^ct^r/j pre^^t in t|ie. Cafni^'oTer 
Conferencing. 

19. Vith the •jtehooh and editing facilities of EIHS, a 
p^r^on can produce .nd senf: presentable letters, nerr.ois, articles, 
e^c, without a se-. etary. In addition, much r-f the trnditicnal 

filing" function ::.n "be done electronically., 

20. Board of Directors could becone inore heavily utilized 
e.s a resource, con'-:ri nuting real expertise to the formation of 
corporate policies. 

21. In this era of "Corporate Social Responsibility" and 
stockholders suits it is wiser in the long run to enable and 
assure such o. broad ranp;e of viewpoint. 

22. An -jountr.nility and culpability for these officers beco-es 
clear. 

23. CoTi'ip Iter,. Conferencing could replace the face-to-face 
ob J nt r V i e w . 

2U. In addition 'it would avoid discririnat ion charges- 
'^r^--;ping into judg^-Tient. 

'-'Z. Flexible wor^ hours become siore viable. 

2c. Re:iote or home work locations become rriore pragn:atic. 

27. oubstantive impact on decision-malting processes and 
o-articipation can take place. Once you change the coinTiiun^fViljun 
"tructure of an oi-ganization, you incv J t.nhl:^' ^'bnr.r;^ nlso the 
nature of the decision-?n?^ki np* jii^.-'-oss within it and the kinds 
•and quality of vdecisions that are likely to result. 

.28. The iTnplications for Alternative Organizational Structure 
are dynamic. The orp^n.nisation system model: sy.'nb'-^l i zed by 
I 1 1.. i.fit.-i .•.-] 1,1- -ir- nrwi tip-^ n • >\: Oifi^M-^m I'*.::! L nr 1 n.t a feedback lOOD 
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ljeco::ies more feasible. Information, influence, individual and 
resoui^ces are seen as dynamic variables vhich may be allocated 
arid re-allocated to various functions and problems in order to 
ma>:imize the organizations ability to deal with the- changing 
environment (i.e. macrosystem) and with changing priorities over 
a long term. 



29. Such a system--oriented organizational fonn will 
become necessary in the future, based upon ^^adaptive^^ , proble 
solving, temporary systems of diverse specialists, linked 
together by co-ordinating and task evaluating specialists in an 
"organic flux". 

30. Project management conferences would provide a complete 
written record of all specl^f ications , changes, clai'j f i f^-nt.nons , 
'and suggestions that took place in adri'ition to providing Gc^mplgfcc 

accountability if ever neede^d. 

31. There will be more and more written recoj-ds createa 
and stored electrunipnlly in computers. Handieappca adults could 
thus do URf^^ful work at home, on a "piecework'' type of basis, ix 
nec^r.Rni-y, working at those times that fit into their routines. 

■32. The public should have a right of access to information 
and information technology if it i^ to have an equal voice with 
those institutions that can afford these benefits. 

33. The one reason one wants to put advanced technology in 
the hands of the public is that it is increasingly difficult to 
exercise the privileges'of an intelligent citizenry in a 
democratic society without an understanding of. the capabilities 
■and limitations of the technology which 'is beginning to monitor, 
regulate and .perhaps' control aspects of our soci.ety. ^ ^ 

^^^h. A key issue seems tp be: Will the utilization of this . 
technology by. society be such that each. citizen must have a right 
of access and availability in order to function as a part .of 
society?. Suppose today we took a group "within our society and ^ 
denied them use of the telephone? One could easily list a set ot\ 
severe conseciuences f or such a group. ^ ' 

35. One way of immediate3.y beginning to make Computer ^ 
Conferencing available to the poor who are not mobiili ty-limited 
is to place terminals in libraries: 

The library is an institution that is available to the 
public, its personnel are familiar with r^erving the public, and 
it is relatively neutral with respect to politica-^, social, ethnic 
and organizational polarizations. Prom the point of viev; of a 
person. who is interested in delivorinr. .N,,nipnter technnlogy to the 
public, th<^ lihrovy .in n mi v«-ni ^nt place to do it. 
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36. The library is an institution for allowing people to 
utilize information, Utilir.ation implies not 'only storage and 
retrieval, but creation, organization and manipulation as well. 
This itself implies a host of information services. 

3T. Technology is an influence in widening the gap between 
the disadvantaged and the rest of society. \ ' 

38. If terminals and Computer Conferencing are made avail- 
able to the public, they might help support new programs or social 
movements among the disadvantaged. \ 

39. Computer Conferencing, computer-assisted^ instruction,^ 
and remote Job entry on time-sharing computers could be adapted ' 
to serve the needs, and improve the opportunities and well-being 

of the handicapped, the aged, prisoners, and vITl8/j>^r3 in do'elo^^^^^f^ 
nations. 

Ho. Thus these systems coidd be used to decrease inequity 
vibhin'and among societies. (The "Other America" and the "under- 
and-iinrl*^ vol oped" countries.) 

hi. These new technologies could be used tc lessen the 
inequality of well-being in America and the world and an 
opportunity to help to equip the (disadvantaged) individual so as- 
to become a participating member of a participant society. 

The biggest advantage of Computer Conferencing is that 
it spans time and space barriers for disadvantage in particular 
provj^inn;; 

^2. Tutoring for handicapped. 

^3. Group therapy sessions for youngsters. 

hh. .Surrogate grandparents - m.obility limited older persons 
v/ould possibD.y welcome the opporhunity to be of - help witliout the 
risk and effort of having to travel to do so. 

H5. Contrary to the public image only about (5^ of people 

over 65 live iri institutions. A very large proportion of . older 

people live alone or with another older person and suffer from 

fear, isolation! and inadequate services because their physical 

condition limit ^ their mobility. Computer Confercnr^ing could be 

V, used to tie together a network of oldei^ persons and community 

suTj^jort personnel. 

\ \. .... 

U6. Provide* for security, medical and social information. 

^7. The cost\ of owning and operatirir; an auLomobile is 
rising faster than ^ar'e sa.lnrjes; esp. in Dovrcr income brackets. 
Compnter Conferonnn^ig could th^-rcl..y pop.itively affect communication 
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One can consider different conference structures for 
uifferent applications - project management, technolog;^^ assessment, 
coordinating of coroittees, community participation, parliamentan^^ 
meetings, debates, multi-language translation, the list is endless, 

In general, computerized conferencing appears to-be a more 

attractive alternative than other forms of communication when any of 
the following conditions are met:. 

1. the group is spread out geographically; 

2. a written record is desirable; 

3- the individuals are busy . and frequent meetings are 
difficult; 

topics are complex and require reflection and contciii-" 

plation from the conferees; 

5. insufficient travel opportunity is available; 

6. a large group is involved; 

7- disagreements ■ exist which require anonymity to pl-oiikW.. 
the discussion (e.g. Delphi-dlseiif^sions )■ or frco 
exchange of ideas. 

.^A MORNING IN TKE COMPU':iRIZED COMI^-IUNICATIONS IvORLD OF 
m. OILCO PRES: .A SCENARIO 

7:00 a.m. Upon rising,, Pres logs onto his computerized eoiTLmunications 
Liyiitem and requests the first line (showing sender, time, and subject) 
of all private messages w'nich liave arrived during the night. After 
shaving, he glances over them. Most, seem fairly routine; but one 
begins, "Mediterraneon Hijackers ask $10 million ransom for our 
L.N.P Supertanker and Crew". 

Pres. asks for the full text of this message, plus his 
schedule for the day, which is alv^ays delivered to him as a private 
message from his administrative assistant the first thing each 
r.orning. There- is a meeting scheduled vith the Chairman of the 
Board at 10:30. Good. ^ He. sends messages for the company's Vice 
President for Middle Eastern Affairs and Vice President for 
Governmental Relations to join them, to consider what action sliall 
be taken to respond to the ' situation. Copies of the situation 
'.report and the meeting announcement go to the Department of Defens*^ 
and the Department of State, and the Executive Offices of the 
President. He sets the meeting to last through noon , shift ing 
his scheduled 11:30 meeting until 2:30 and sending a message to 
the three pjrostjectiv'e attendees. 

7:30 a.m. During . breakfast , the terminal prints out the Company 
"Daily Bulletin", which Pres. takes with him to read on the train. 

9:00 a.m. Once at the office. Pres. requests his assistant to 
retrieve the full text of all p^rivate messages waiting for him. 
He notices five of the six pcL-sons to vrhom he has sent messages 
about the 10:30 mcc',inp; nrivo i-e^-^ivcd Mh-- mpRf^ngcd. The Dept. 
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of Defense note^j that it has also informed- the Israeli arniy and 
that it will send advice by 11 a.m, He telephones the sixth 
person, then begins entering an agenda for the 10:30 meeting, 
listing the possible options. Copies are sent to the legal and 
treasurer's department, vith requests' for comments by 10:15 a.m. 

9:30 There is still an hour left, so Pres enters his "Government 
Regulations" conference, where he, six other oil company president 
and respresentdtives of the Congress and the President's Office, 
and public inferest groups have been discussing a proposal for a 
natural gas^ rat _oning plan. He enters his vote on seV-eral 
proposition's thi.t have been made, adding associated comments on 
two of the vote..;. Then he enters a two-page position' par-r.T which, 
had been/developed with assistants and stored in his notel-oov; f^n^^ 
now seejjis appropos. . ' 

10:15'' Before the 10:30 meeting, he does a quick search of all 
files on "hijacking," and "kidnapping," receiving the text of 
infoi*rrin.ti on rela^.ing to case histories and policy statements on 
Uie subject that have been entered in the Industry Fresiden-'s 
Policy Conferen:: e. A private message arrives tv<^ the Coi'p irate 
TrfBasm^er, info '-L-ig him that a $1 million pa.janent could be 
provided immedi iy in dollars, Swiss francs, or gold, should 
that seem nece:: -r^ -y, ^ut that $10. million would take at least one 
day to gather t ether. 

10:30-12:00 ■ Dv- . i ng the course of the meeting, further responses 
arrive from th-^ Dept. of State and Dept. of Defense, which are 
brought- in by -he adminis;trj^ti ve a.q.qlstant . . It becomes clear 
that there are really. 'only two viable options. -But it's going 
to be another long day. Before leaving for lunch, he receives 
a message from his wife on the terminal, reminding him of the 
dinner parhy tonight. He jots down a note and leaves it for his 
secretary: ''T'=-ll licr no; but say it d jpl omRtlcally" • 
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"ir "ION FLOW— INTO, ACROSS, 



)UT FROM HAWAII" 
.es Jackson, Panelist 

In Hawaii , citizens need information of great variety and 
from many sources to function successfiaiy in their- daily lives. 
We know that despite the wealth of information available, large 
numbers of our population experience information deprivation. Quite 
often in Hawaii these segments of the population lack survival 
information on social welfare, employment opportunities, physical 
and mental health, consumer and public health and Just about 
every type of information related to satisfying basic human 
needs. , > 

In the govemmeiLt and private sectors in ". •■•-raii, information 
needs cover an extraordinary range: legal and 33cio-economic 
affairs, scientific md. agricul-ural .research, education and 
culture, the humanizes and the arts. Much of the information 
consumed flows from r/.itaide in-; Hawaii, an addition to that 
generated in the StEr:-- 

Libl^a^ies anc ■rmation centers are the institutions that 
are largely respor-zible for storing, organizing and retrieving _ 
information. In t ---.ate there are presently over UOO libraries 
of variouk Vpes p: '^-ng a vaxiet-f of information to a diverse 
■ iientelel Vt it ■ " public libraries in Hawaii that have a 
specific mandate tc 'i ie for -:ie information needs of the 
people of Hawaii. being done by (l) operating 

community librarie .x islands, (2) maintaining a central 

collection of resouz-:.- for information services on a statewide 
basis, and (3) mair.-.,. ng a government publication depository 
and distributic- . re. 

' At presen „_;rr£ .=s ir. "he ^oniversity system are providing 
services , to 0V-; - oL...:D students, faculty, researchers, and 
administration. In neeting the information needs of these varied 
groups the libraries have had to revise, in many instances, its 
system of organization, storage and retrieval of information. 

The libraries of both the public and university systems are 
utilizing communication technology. The State Library, for 
example, is in the first phase of computerizing all of the 
bibliographic records of its holdings and the State Supreme Court . 
Eventually this will be an interlocking system linked by computer 

*This is based on jp^eliminary data from the state-wide survey of 
library users being made.by the State Library System. The speaker 
• is a consultant for the survey. 
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throughout the. State, The five-year plan calls for an automated 
information delivery system, ordering through computer services 
books and other types of information resources from the !-2.inland. 
There is at present teletype services betveen regional libraries 
on the other islands and the central library on Oahu. 

At the University there are on-line computer links vith 
several data bases on the Mainland. The Hamilton Library through 
its services for Tropical Agriculture and the Healtli vSciences iias 
access to several million bibliographical resources '"le Graduate 
School of Library Studies also has a computer tie-^:. Lockheed 
data base in California for the Sciences and Social jes. The 

School sees the importance of giving future inforr^at:::.-- • reciril-iHt 
a background in automated storage and retrieval of rion. 

I am at proccuU holj-^ing to plnn a fiffiionr.trtd-.T ii r :: -. ' ^'^ Miat 
will ].ink 'libraries in Hawaii, American Samoa, Tru^zt T- ^/-tr y, 
Guam, Fiji, New Zealand and" New Caledonia by satellite 3i.. -^ype 
PEACESAT, .'the University's satellite, has the capa^. r: : ' ::-v. r: 
J Inking "libraries in the Pacific into an information r.-jL^r ' v. 
This network will have the capabilities of facsimiZe ^/a:.™ .--sion. 
The demonstration will .utilize a variety of channels: cf 
communication — cat^llite, radio, teletype, telephon.^ :om] : -i^' 
and postal serv.>e. 

The Fu ture : 

Certainly before the year 2000 citizens cf iiav " i are gc : n^; 
to realize the importance of information for L.ocir: ^-^aking in 
their own personal lives. They will come to' realiz; ' ..at Just as 
Ha^Ttel, Amfac or the Bank of Hawaii place a value on a .T.anageinent 
informatioli -system, they, too, will be ■ dependent on .nformation. 
The .State Library, because of its centrality in the information 
environment, will be in a leadership position to cc rainate a 
statewide network of citizens* information centers " . at will 
include organizing, storing and disseminating infonri-..tion from 
all Hawaii's State bureaus, departments and agencies. This 
statewide information infrast^ructure will consist of centerc 
linked by computer terminals, teletype and video technology. 
Information will increasingly be delivered in microform aind via 
facsimile transmission on a personal basis" to the home or office. 
Hawaii's public information system will link not only Hawaii to 
the Mainland, but literally to the rest of the world. (Hopefully, 
copyright problems will be overcom.e by then.') An information 
infrastructure in Hawaii will mean we have put to work all of the* 
latest in communication and informa.tion technolngy for organizing 
knowledge in the State.' All of the disj^nvabe information 
activities will become a State resource for improving the 
.q^jq.lity of life for all citizens. 
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"INFORMATION FLOW— INTO, ACROSS, 
OUT FROM HAWAII" 
David Jones, Panelist 

A ntimber of years ago Congress passed a law called the State 
Technical Services Act of I965, setting up a netvorL for informa- 
tion dissemination throughout the country. The Federal government 
would match funds with states to set up information -entera- in 
order to, get some of the information, gathering dus- on shelves 
in libraries and government information agencies, int:.? the hands 
of people who could make use of it. There have been a trCT.endou.'^ 
nmber of developments in the space effort, atomic en^r^y rod 
various other government and private enterprise projects, it was 
felt that a great deal of this was applicable to everyday use, 
and could enhance the ecor^omic development of the nation if it 
W33 made available. So tre Hawaii Technological Infomation. 
Csiter got its start a- a -roject of State Technical Pe_ .ices 
ProsTram. After. 1970. ---^ ^ederal fiirrfir.g was nc longer ^avi. .table 
.bu", -.or-hions of this prcgr-din cor/ inui- inder sts^te' and othe. 
fvndin// to supply inforz-.— Ion ir. -c.- iogy and other area^ as a 
E- a-.e : unction. 

The State Department of Planninf. and Economic Development 
is very much concerned wivh communication for a number of reasons 
The Economic Development Division is -oncerned with increasing 
-.he utilization of Hawaii s pro'r.:.cts - It takes coamTonication 
zo get products, ranging from textiles to agriculture products, 
well known, and to establish markets for them. 

The Hawaii International Services Agency, another division 
of the Department of Planning and Economic Development, is 
concerned with international trade at various levels. It 
sponsors conferences on the many ways of establishing 
communication with business and government agencies not only in 
Hawaii and the Mainland but with other countries, rcch as those 
in the Pacific, as well. Hawaii is in a key position, because 
of its central location in the Pacific, to act-as a sort of 
clearing house for information in international, affairs'. There 
as much as . 6 hours time difference between Hawaii and the 
Mainland and there's several hours time difference between 
Hawaii and Japan,' for example. The time difference, however, 
between the mainland United States and Japan is even greater. 
So, there is very little overlapping, if any, of working hours 
between Japan and the United States. Hawaii can sort of mediate 
because it^does have some overlap in both directions. In the 
sphere of communication, Hawaii would be a good location to 
establish a communication network or a communication clearing 
house as it were. 
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Another divirion of the Departn^ent , the Teclmological 
Information Center, not only disseminates technological data, 
out alro concerns itself with econo^r,:. jl. , statistics, and land 
use, ail areao of interest to the Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, But far beyc:id that, the Center is 
concerned that reasonable prices f c - communications between 
Hawaii and -other parts of the world a:j available. This leads 
to questions about rate structure r . the technology of 
communl at ions . 



'jn--- little tliang aat Z' i Just j.ike to mention ic . report 
zhvi-^ war done abcu": 2 :r 3 'iirn a..::D by Barber, Harms, .race, 
2in:. Hi - ....:tad at the U - .//ersa::y tha-. made one point I t. ught 
pa -a : _arly germaa- . I dcra't recall the exact, words t thor^ 
war -.hing to a -a,- effect ahat all too often techno!.- wan 

a--d flr^t _a the rnpr- it caM ■ >n fiold. The r^'poi 
su-- -1 a that i": vas h.i: r . ^ we first con.'^^i dor the : L^ds of 
th : and ~.;.tjs li^ a policy or set up polic ..es for 

UF- - - Mv "Ip -.le tec'.- . 'r-~]' to meet the needs of th^. people. 
Ii : ases, the tecr -gies are available, so our irgest 

ta - determine vh mr needs really are and to ■ ^tablish 

pc- a uinr'n will for >, n- hnnhn<^"^ n- - ■ ■ 3 in light of those 
no is 
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"n^FORIo\TIC:i FLOW— INTO, ACROSS, 
OUT FROM HAWAII" 



Tali -5 C. Williams ) Panelist 



Thank you for the invitation to Join "ou today As you may 
have guessed, it was a foregone c. jnclusion 'hat I vc-id^accept 
when I saw the theme of zhe meeting. No telecommun; ations man 
would miss the chance cf going ir.to orbit fror a pi:. ..forr:. labeled 
"Hawaii's Communicatior Futures Policy and riannir. r* Is-ues". 
In a way, I feel lika Cnarlie Erown, the character i.i Peanuts 
when he was asked to n£.:.:e his fr.vorite day, Vfell, be sa^ I 
.have always been kinda fond of * omorrow." Tomorrow is, ir fact, 
the favorite day in our busine-. . V:e have been dealing v-h the 
future over the past de-.-ade. :: will be concerned with i". 
increasingly in the iie::t decac:. and beyond. 

The commiinicatorE must cc:nmunicate. In short, we se.-m to 
communicate better with others :han we do emong ourselves. And 
the gap will probably viden unless we take positive action. I 
suggest we need a fora—a clearing house where ve can come together 
to examine problems of common interest. I propose a quarterly ^ 
conference. VJe are all involved in* a significant effor.—to bring • 
modern communication into grea~:er use for Hawaii. Together, we 
cr^n make our efforts go much farther than v/e can separately. 

' The year I83O has a special significance in human hisxorv. 
From it, ve can date the beginning of the commi,iuications revolu- 
tion. Organized society depends for its very existence ^on the 
transport of things, people, and messages between iriividuals, 
groups c--^ people, and places. Until "che l830's the nethods 
available for such .transport had remained virtually unchanged 
since the beginning of civilization, depending still on muscle 
power, -^nd and Vater. It took as long, to send a letter or a* 
consignment of goods' from London to Rome in I83O as it had done 
in the heyday of the Roman Empire, and their arrival was probably 
less dependable. Communications were restricted to beacons ^ smoke 
'signals, and semaphore, as , they had been for thousands, of years. 
In the"" 1830' s with the introduction of= railways, the. discovery of 
electro^magnetic induction, and. the invention of the screw propelle 
the world began to move and has continued to move faster and faster 
ever since. By the l860's Jules Verne could send his hero around 
the world in 80 days. In the 1960's an airplane could fly around 
the world in time with the sun. Shakespeare's Puck declared that 
- he could girdle the earth in hO minutes; today, it would take more 
like ho seconds, 

^ So spectacular has this change been that we are constantly 
in danger of being left behind, espccielly so here in Hawaii. In 
fact, have we ever kept, the pace?/- . 
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I hope to sA^nulat^ yo^ar thinkin/:: -'.~:-d try to ideriil^.- the 
different means whereby in:'::rnation is '.__o^'ed to flow . . . Into, 
Across, and out of Hawaii. 

Informational Flow INTO\ 

Telephone,. T.V. Tel^raph, Radio, C.jmputers, Newspapers, 
Periodicals, Postal Servic^, Couriers, Facsimile, Cable, Satellite, 
Laser, Motion' Pictures , EooK^, Records, Audio Tapes, Tape Recorders, 
CCT^/, Video Tapes, Personal Obnversation. 

Informational Flow ACROSS ; \ 

Telephone, T.V. Telegraph, \adio, -t.nl Servicer!, .r-^ 
Facsimile, Satellites, L=i.ser and Otherc. 

Informational Flow OUT: 

Telephone, T.V, Telegraph, Radio, Computers, Uewisi .pcr^j , 
Periodicals, Postal Gervices, Couriers, Facsimile, Cable, 
?^nt<=»11ite. Laser, Motion Pictures, Books. Recorcs, Andic Tapes, 
Tape Recorders, CCTV, Video Tape.q, Fei^Goijal . Pouv oi-^ation . 

Now that you are thinking about ways Information is allowed, 
to flow. . ..Intc, AcruGO, and out of J-awcii., .:nay I suggest t"-::- we 
are approximately 19 yearr. behind in rrome -.reas and mucli .l- n 
others. 

Rate Integration, that is the some I^ATE for services 
Hawaii as on, the Mainlar.d. Ce pay more ror .Tiany services, I juld 
like to mention just a few. Message Telephcr/.e Service, ?u:l: 
Message Telegram Service, Telex Service, -ri^-ate Line Service. In 
September 1973 the FCC ordered full rate integration for Hav- ly 
March of 197^^. . . As you know that did not ihappen, and in z^-zz 
has yet to happen. It has perpetuated a sit-^ation which is u:. u:-t, 
and which may take years to correct. 

Yet there are Gorvijc: available to the ^lainland, bu^ nc" 
available to Hawaii. They .-:.re: Datagram,' Da-:-com, TV/X, TEIFA::- 
series 5000, Inward WATS, I.focom, DataPhone digital . 

T^at can we do to improve the Informaticr.:al Flow. . .Intr, , < 
Across, Out of Hawaii? V/e must move into 1977 with a clear goal 
for Hawaii and its people. To formulate this roal we must continue 
to exchange new improved ideas as we are so doing today. 

On the congressional side, the r.ult imil : i on dollar lobby:." n 
effort.^ that AT&T and the independent telephor;- industry mounted to 
push legislation that would cuvlj rompiz^ ition and' confirm the 
industzy's regulated inonopoiy status may have backfired. Although 
the lobby lined up 17^ representatives to cosponsor a bill called 
"The Consumer Communications Reform Act of 1976", the legislation 
got no. further than committ'^e hearings. A new effort is expected 
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in the new congress. The lobbying has stimulated an unusual hurst 
of activity in the House suhcornmittee on telecommunications. The 
Gubcommittee's Chairman has set up a staff of attorneys and economists 
to revamp the Communications Act of 193^ in a "floor-to-ceiling" 
investigation, instead of accepting the industry bill. The staff has 
worked through the recess and plans to start hearings early in the 
next session. The Senate which generally takes the lead in such basic 
legislation is setting up a similar staff in its communications 
subcommittee. 

I hope that this conference today will stimulate continued 
productive dialogue within academia, industry, and government so 
ve can jointly work to solve the complex problems associated with 
modern day communications technology and its application to oo-in.l 
. needs. 
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COMMET^TS AND QUESTIONS FOR PAl^EL //2 



Question //I to William s — Hov can we get our state caught up? 

Answer — I think that one way that ve can do it immediately 
is to continually exchange ideas, thoughts and work together 
instead of each one of us going our own little way and crossing 
paths. There is another possibility coming up in the Legislature— 
a proposed Office of Telecommunication for the State of Hawaii. 

Question ff2~ 1!o what extent do th^ nrmc(i ncvviren utilize 
communication technique that as of yet are not availnh1r> j'oi i.ui.ii'r» 
services? - . ' 

Answer — No one present able to e,nswer. 

Computerizing Library Catalogs 

Question //3 to Jackson-—You said that many cultural group.s 
iMirferjng fruui informatTou deprivation. Why are the people 
who haven't time or been able to go down to^-m to the central 
library, or to their communicty and school libraries more llkelv 
to buy multi-hundred dollar computer terminals for home or 
community centers in order to have access to information? 

Answer — I realize that it is financially impossible but there 
would be other ways of tapping information resources other than 
computer terminals. For example, there is technology already 
available that provides attactoents for television print-outs of 
news information. 

Question ifk t o Jackson— V/ho will use these? Isn't it so 
that the people who already subscribe to newspapers and already- 
have access to libraries are the ones who will be the consumers 
of this information. Won't this pass right over the heads, of 
people who are not now taking advantage of existing services? 

Answer — From the study of users and .non-users, we have the 
suspicion that the state is going to have to provide some other 
ways by which it can disseminate information to non-users. \Then 
I speak of the informat ionaly deprived, obviously I did not talk 
about the demographics of the matter. But I think other studies 
have pointed out that often these individuals do fall into the 
lower socio-economic category in- our society. For example, we 11 
have to overcoine language problems by delivering information 
packages that have been proc^=^f5sed and put into other languages. 
It might even involve person" to person i nt.er ureKatio^pf infor- 
mation and so forth. I didn't have time to get into all the 
variables that could come into the picture for delivering 
information -to persons, but I think long ago we got away from . 
t.l,^ iHf^n, thV»-f. ,-i f i ni'' >rtii.'vti r>n o'-^fvIopF? are to be utilized, 
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individuals would have to go to the facility vhere the information 
is being stored. What we're talking about is, projecting that 
service outside of the storage facility. And of course there' re 
many ways to do this. Bookmobile service is Just one simple way 
we came across a few years ago. 

Herbert Dordick's comment on above answer— -We did some 
survey's in Los ^Angeles. ^ (Although Los Angeles is an area with 
fewer ethnic groups than Hawaii, it does have very well-defined 
areas where there are black and Chicane communities as well as 
white communities. A few coimnunities are mixed* ) In doing^ 
surveys there, we found that people have a very good idea abqut 
what information they need, and they also know how much iV^ 
worth to them. By that I mean they will make visits to librarlen 
and other sources of information until they've found what they 
were looking for. You can get some idea about the value ot that 
information to them by the time they spend r.eeking it. 

Secondly, we. found that no matter what community we were 
in, the library was always very well known. In general, more 
than 6055 of the residents of a community, regardless of whether 
it was a black, Chicano, or white community, had been to the local 
library within the last 6-8 months. The library was looked upon 
as a place to get information and to seek services. The greatest 
complaint was that th^ library did not have all the services 
i[>coi)1 e vjonted. ' ■ ^ . 

• Therefore, I don't think you should concern yourselves with 
terminals or any other kind of. devices for the home because of 
the present diffi,culty in determining who will pay for them. 
Instead we can utilize public locations. I travelled through 
the Island yesterday and noticed there were many mini-city halls. 
We have 28 in Los Angeles, and they are used by people as 
information sources. Unfortunately, not enough people go to 
them, because these agencies do not have all the information 
necessary. I would guess the libraries and the satellite city 
halls are. the first places to consider when ypu are trying to 
find a way of delivering information in the simplest possible 
way, even if it means putting ii: into newspapers. Throw-away 
newspapers are abundant around here, so don't forget the fact^ 
that people already do seek information through the phone, 
newspaper, t.v. and cable. I think the technological investments 
should be made to interconnect these information centers so that 
experts don't have to be at every one of them. A lot of these 
services can be done now. You can lease line from the telephone^ 
company, for "example. 

Question to Dave Jones— Is there a way in which the 
citiz^s" of -Hawaii might mandate an Office of Telecommunications 
and do it before there are dire finflnr^iRl difficulties in the 
Islands? 



Ansver— Certainly there are possible trade-offs between 
ccmnunication and transportation. I can readily visualize 
coinpanies such as insurance companies vrhere a worker *g physical 
presence is really secondary to the job he has to do, A 
centralized outlying office could be provided so that an employee 
wouldn^t have to commute into town to do his job. He could do it 
from either a communication center in his home or from an outlying 
office, say on the vindvard side, that would be provided with 
a windward outline, which provide communication facilities, console 
etc. In this way, commuting tLme and the amount of energy used 
would be at a minimum and the air pollution from buses and autos 
would be lessened greatly. Of course, there are some types of 
work such as repair service where a worker has to phyci nnl 1 a' 
present. 

There are some ponitinnl implications as well as percuunl 
preferences that might pose, as barriers to such a plan; ve do 
things in certain ways because we've always been accustomed to 
doing them that way. You set the technology here; ve can make 
use of it tomorrow if the willingness and attitiulps exi^t and 
thereby save^ a lot of energy. 

Comment from Miles Jackson--The state library system in" 
Hawaii maintains eight community library centers^ and all of 
these centers have a media orientation directed toward video 
and other non-printed sources of information. I see this as 
an area we can rely on to an even greater extent. Certainly 
the state has recognized its importance. 
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''SKILLS' IIEEDS AND DEVELOPI^ENT--- 



I^ULTICULTURAL, I^TIMEDIA, AI^ ANTICIPATORY" 
Syed Rahim, Chairman 



Communication is related to many other fields, in. parti ciilar 
to those activities in society that deal with production and 
consumption. I consider communication the central problem of 
human society. 

In the future, more and more, ve'll be concerned with 
communication. Physical activities will be taken over by in^c^i^^*^^ 
However, we human beings will become more and more involved m 
complex communication with machines. When we're no longer 
involved with production processes, we'll not have much need for 
organizing activities in terms as superior-inferior or boss- 
subordinate relationships. As this happens, relationships 
between individuals will change. 

• I think the future will be different in two ways: 

1. very complex relationships will develop between 
man and machine 

2. very complex ciiltural relationship will develop between 
people, extending to international and, maybe, extraterrestrial 
relationships . 



"SKILLS IjEEDS MD ,DH^/ELOP^^EIJT~ 



^I^JLTICULTURAL, N!ULTIMEDIA MD MTICIPATORY" 
Gil Aldrich, Panelist 



My interest in this subject is somevhat more limited in that 
I'm concerned with what the future holds for business, and in ' 
particular our business at the Hawaiian Telephone Company. We're 
also interested in the skill level and the knowledge level of the 
people that will be coming into the business world. 

I'm not in the predicting business but as Mr. Dordick mentnon^i!- 
earlier there is a difference between predicting and' forccostln^^ 
and we're very much in the business of trying to forecast. One of 
our important goals is to determine what the more immediate future 
holds and how we can effectively and suooocsfuUy deal with it. 
i\nd one of the more dmportant and urgent changes facing us now 
touches on computers, a topic which several persons have already 
mr-ntioned today. 

Burliness in general is becoming more systems oriented and 
cybernetically inter-related. In many cases it turns out to be 
processor oriented as well. In the telephone companies our 
switching systems also are increasingly ■ processor oriented. This 
raises a number of challenges to us. I won't go into those 
challenges at this moment except to briefly say there is the need 
to design these systems so they will be successful and effective. 
There is increasingly the need to be able to troubleshoot and 
maintain and repair these systemQ.e^not as an individual 'device, 
but in a broader total system concept. V7ithia such systems new 
problems arise that, are not common to a single device alone. 

One thing that I can say with a great deal of confidence 
about the future is that there will be change; constant change; 
probably rapid change. I think that fact alone places very 
heavy demands on educational institutions, both public and * 
private. I would include tro.ining departments in that particular 
category. 

^ ^ ■ ■ 

One of the problems that we will be faced with is the 
proliferation of product types as was mentioned earlier today. 
This proliferation will cause some organizational as well as 
straining denianrir. and problems. Another problem that I'll mention 
briefly is the interfacing of interacting systems and the fact 
that they create far more complex training; i-e(jnircments than those 
needed for the individual products. 

V. 

And another item is the impact on the users and impact on 
operotovG. We hF^ve the customers to be concerned w^ith as well 
as the j/cnpln vho* o^iomto our systems. 

5() 



Technological changes cause internal problems within the 
company itself. We shoxild no'l. overlook the economic practicality 
of these changes and also the effect that "they will have on job 
structures as veil as upon the people vho have to live and work 
within these newly created systems. 

One of the possible outcomes which occurs to me is that educa- 
tion may be coming to be somewhat dispospvble as are products. Some 
of the people this morning, one gentleman in particular, talked 
about businesses that find it increasingly difficult to innovate 
because by the time they would create a system that wo\ild operate 
successfully it would become obsolete and they'd have to go back^ 
and redesign it, VJell, this is akin to the training ^nd rtrtvtn'nir^g 
problems facing many people. They invest a great deal of ^their 
time and effort' in education and job experience only to find out 
suddenly that that their educat.inn nnri f-^porxr^ncc isn*L \^ery 
valuable any more- Educational institutions are going to have the 
'requirement of re-eduoatjn^ peoj.le constantly. Thi raises some 
very interesting problems for the future. 



\ 
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^'SKILLS KEEDS AITD DEVZLOPMEKT— 
J.^^TICULTUPJ^i, I-IULTIKEDIA, MD M^TICIPATORY" 
Carina Christian, Panelist 

like to concentrate on some educational needs related to 
public policy. My activities in Hawaii are connected with 2 aspects 
of communication: cross-cultural communication vhich extends beyond 
national boundaries and, to go beyond the limits of our own planet^ 
extraterrestrial communication. 

Our planet seems to be almost shrinking in size. 300 yooLo 
a,^o the American continent vasn't known to Eurrrv'^'^^^ • ■^'^ 
takes about 5 hours to get from one continent to the other. I 
foresee the trip taking even less time in the future. There are 
m^ny advon-^-^.-^ges to thi r> progress, but in this stage ve need more 
than a Henry Ki.Fr.inger to go about and propagate understancinng. 
Indeed, Kissinger's writings duplicate De Vinci's belief that "to 
Imow is to love." CroGS-c-.il tviral cormnunication and undertstanding 
are esr.ential to our survival on this planet. 

This implies education of the public, either formally as in 
the schools, or through concerned citizen groups, for exam.ple. 
Tile UNESCO Association of Hawaii, included among these, has as its 
main purpose the goal of promoting cross-cultural understanding. 
Education in the schools should emphasize to an even greater 
degree the study of foreign languages so we can communicate with 
one another, intensify the study of values of other cultures and 
civilizations and, of course, accentuate computer applications to 
facilitate communication. 

The second topic I'd like to miention deals with extraterrestinl 
communication. We are already doing a lot of extraterrestial 
.aommunication, so this is not something of the future. V/e are 
using artificial satellites to study, for example, the agriculture 
of our own p] anet and to detect energy resources in the earth. 
The space shuttle that llASA is to put in orbit in a few years 
would actually create the possibility of comjnuting in outer space. 
As a result, we could ear^ily have access to various space orbiter.^ 
that exist already. 

Last but not least, is the very high pi-obr^bility that civilized 
societies exist in outer space. In our galaxy the .1 ikpl i hood for 
advanced civilization is very high. Ap;n.in, this is not a problem 
of the future but of the here and now. This is not science fictipn 
anymore; there are certain projects going on now which will enable 
us at least to detect som.e other civilizations by receiving their 
r^ignals. The skills needed to meet the science, some study .of 
astronomy in our chnllenges of extraterrestial education communica- 
tion will be derived from computer science, the study of the 
envi L'onni^^nt. h'^y^nd fMi r- iinrrif-d i nt^^ piu'i r)nnd i ngs , and astronomy. 
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"SKILLS IIEEDS DEVSLOPrffiin— 



multicjltur;. . :ar'-::.!EDLfi, ai:d ;,ntici?atc? y'^ 

Ge: ™d I .3tra, Panelist 



I've chosen sa^' a few ^^hings atout anticipatory skills 
development and a few 'hings about Kavaii English Program^s Skills 
Section. 

I think it^s worthwhile looking to the past. (And hy the vay 
the Havuii skills program has looked into the past as veil as the 
future.) Education very frequently trails the rest of our ecounmy 
and society, perhaps appropriately so to some extent. H<^'wver it 
does have and continues to have a large number of users in each 
new generation. . I would like to emph?^:-^! 7.e the aP??<^oiation that I 
see, which has already bef*n inentlox:ed this morning, between educa- 
tion and coiT^Tnimication. It seems to me that the whole area of 
education is a sub area of communication and when ve talk about 
educational goals, skills, affects and cognitions and so on, I 
think all of that is incorporated in the broader field of comiruni- 
cation. 



I'd like to touch 
with the term "resource 



on two things mainly. One, I'^ going to he^/i 
the other with the term "system," 
Education as a resoui*ce was mentioned this morning and i-^ference 
was made to Stan Harms* work on the right to coTniminicate, 
Kir. Dordick explained this in terms of choice. Furthermore we ^ ^ 
had Jan Huston talking about peer group communication. Now, keepinf^ 
those in mind for Just a minute I'd like to refer to an experience 
tl'-^t happened a couple of weeks ago. My five year old boy came to 
me and started telFing all about bp.bies. He bad dialed on the 
telephone and gotten the message. A little later he had heard abou^ 
some trouble I had before and came to tell :ne all about hemorrhoids/ 
Apparently you can just about get anything from the telephone if 
you ,iust have "dial literacy". 

Nov, I think from there we go to "keyboard literacy," and I 
come to iny own experience of. earlier in the day when I .went outside 
to the computer terminal here, and I asked, rather innocently, 
"well can you get anything elne besides the information on what's 
happening at this conference and about the people who are m this 
group?" The response was, "oh sure. V/hat would you like?" I sai^j 
that I didn't know. So he dialed a little number and out came a 
whole stack of things one after another. One was biorythms. I wa.5 
asked, "Do you know what that is." '"'Veil, I lied a little bit and 
said, "yes, but let's find out." So the operator asked my birth- 
date, put it down, and out this came in about 30 seconds. It shovs^ 
that my intelligence is at its absolute nadir today. However, my 
emotions are at their peak! Well, that you can get with keyboard 
litc)*'»*\v* .'in.l p11 T hn.V to w!^n to tyrc my name and birth-- 

c. r; Q 



Let'? ro a li^^le cit further and lock at zo-e things that 
vere also nienticned this morning. Mr. Dcrdick talked about data 
and the desiraoility of connecting the licraries of the state. 
MilC'S Jackson talked atout data from the libraries thiToughout the 
Pacific. I vo'old like to emphasize the idea of a connection betveen 
the ::chools in the state and the possibility of each individual 
being in touch with each other ard also the idea that each individual 



liov coning to the area I headed with the tera "systen-," let 
-e say a little bit about the Hawaii English Progra-'n. The nost 
conjr.on complaint triat I hear as soon as I ziention that I've been 
connected with the Hawaii English Progra^T: Skills systeni is, "How 
cor.e our kids don't read any better?" I guess since zny erection 
is at its peak I '..-ill briefly r:iention that they do rea^. better, 
iou juGt haven* t seen the ri,r::it studies. In the stv.dy l-- i''r-:r.> 
Poyne we dir.^:ov-ci- that in l6 out of l6 critical tests, vi:ore 
P-'^.r ^ i r»i pnrits woi"^ r.^-] r:,>-nf o-i r-. -cui-flin/T to the kids v];^' vei^e in tlie 
i'r>ji-^r-i:n irov:. the i-^t-^rt and kids who h^n r\c\'^->- br<-:i in. it, the 
prc4;i-0Tr, f.nrt -ir-ir-nls did sif ni f i cnrt 1 y hotter^ So, let's put thn^ 
aside, Th^i.t was not the real intent of the proLran. The i:i'-cnt 
v:as to see that kids didn't (jo down in their anility to read. The 
•La?.ic intent and the basic corjnission at the outset va:= to devise a 
sy:;^^Tn v;hi^h could be continoiisly upgraded. 

Co in looking at this frc.ri various points of view we can say 
the system is a teacher* s tool. It's a tool which allows for a 
much higher degree of individualization than was possible before, 
a :T:Uch higher degree of learner participation. For exar^ple, the 
learner can decide wh.athewill learn at any given tine. But it's 
also J.earner participation in a rr.ore irriraediate and iriore constant 
sense. In traditional school systems the child interacts with a 
r^timulating person only part of the time. V/e were trying to design 
a systeni in which interaction is constant — in other words, one in 
which there is a high den.tity of' active participation on the part 
of the lea.rrier. he's coririitting lurriself in making a response at 
every moment and checking '-o see if it is an appropriate response. 

/'JTiother aspect of rhe prograr. is a high degree of nedia use, 
ar:'l a wide range of this use. It includes the opportunity for 
training in keyboard literacy from kindergarten on. There's a ■ 
high emphasis on peer exeh^^nge. In act'oal use, the idea of pe^M- 
exchange rriean:^ that not kriowing h.ow to read is no longer a deficit. 
This is now part of our bank, or part of our wealth. If we find 
a c/iild wf:o doesn't know how to road btit who wants to road, this 
is an opportunity for rinother child to help the learner select a 
prograiri. The two of thern cnn then wurV .t./.'^-'-d reading at the time 
wh.en the learner w.:mts to 3 o.^ori to read. Go, tlicre are high degrees 
of freedom and the irh-^ar. of r'<;r;. tiiun i f^a ri on are f und-^-ioiital riere more 
t". hi a n rin y t ii i n g e ]- s e . 

Vvell, let i:'.e i;o quickly to thjO idea of the sy^t"^-" ^---'^ 
enr;-,munity J'.ool. Accoun t-ibil ity is built in so that you have a 
very cl or. r r, t. ^ > .r, - ^ ] . i - • t . «, v-. ,-.1 1 1 j , py^n 1 n , • t h e e u e s and the 
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tests. Ycu can tell at any ncnent precisely vhere a child is, what 
he can do, vhat he can^t do, whether he can read or understand Love 
Stor;^ or any other novel ycu nay nane, etc. This is the kind of 
thing ve have talked about in the educational system hut I think 
ve have not so often been able to get close to it. 

Looking into the future, 1 vould say that 1 think there is a 
real possibility that instead of having the order of elementary, 
junior-high, high school, college and general society, ve might 
vant to continue vith some more general categories: The categ^ric-r^ 
would be less distinct, and they might be ascribed the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 5 to diminish the emphasis on the amo\mt of grades and 
years that one spends in any one stage. One vould work presumably 
vith considerable emphasis in the first stage on such things as 
basic affects and skills in learning. This would be achieved 
through interchange. At a second stage somebody voul^ become 
Qualified to participate in developing the programs to help othor:^ 
achieve these individually. Again the emphasis vould be on inter^ • 
change. The third stage would be interchange of cognitive results 
vhere the students develop their own learning programs, their ovn 
discovery programs and interchange their findings. The fourth 
stage would, vith profec?^i'oT:^-l coutri hut ions, make reference to 
societal needs and the entire area of social insr.itutions and 
vould include longer range, vork. 



6 



I felt a little uneasy today. I-: ay be it* 5 partly "because 
as a teacher- at the University I have difficulty in handling the 
I'uturej vhen I stand in front of the class, those students are 
there, nov_^^^ I think my orientation also ccnes from being in the 
science department vhich teaches the empirical approach. That 
neans doing it. Our edu-comp program functions in this rr.annei-; 
ve try and work vith vhat ve h«ve now. Vlhile it ir.ay not be the 
best possible system;, ve use it to get some exi-eri r-r.^-e. That^s 
one reason ve have the Coriputer- In ■I'ori.'inti nn Pentral (CIC) ava-r'- 
able for your use today. The activities you see todav are made 
possible by undo]*/' ntnrifiiL:^ vh'o r-i'u^^'.rnnmcf'i fJic c ^'•i/iput-Ci* . 

This brings me to an iinj)r»rtant r)Oint I*d like to make about^ 
the basic skills needed in this area. One of the first things 
a novice thinks about vhen he approaches a co:::puter is hov to 
prograrri it. But let*5 step back for a :noiiient. Let's in.agine 
all the people who go to the library; hov many go there thinking 
they ^11 vrite a book, make a novie,, etc.? These are only a few 
possible uses of library services. In order to make the 
computer as accessible an information source as the library, we 
are attempting at the University to give our students exposure 
to the con:puter. Indeed, it vas stated ten years ago that any 
student leaving the University without having had a direct 
exposure to the computer was not being provided adequate 
preparation for today *s and tomorrow's society. I think we're 
seeing that come about. In addition to the minimal skills 
required to use the corriputer as an information source, I feel 
that the technical aspects of skills training; such as progrr-jrp.rrii np^ 
will Dc.-oTiie iriort^ -nifl iil^h'^ 5 mpf >i ^-in"^. , nnd '^an be j ncoi'porated in 
various vays , 
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QUr:3Tic::s a:^:^ cc:-2-'2::ts for three 



Question to i-!r. AJ.drich — You mentioned the prooler. of 
proliferation of product ty^es causing more organizational and 
training problesis, I believe conznon carriers, specifically the 
telephone conipanies throughout the U.S.A., and I imagine the 
world, up iintil very recently placed a legal r.oratoriu:r: on the 
interconnection of foreign devices. If xhere hadr/'C been a "-^-^^ 
r:oratoriur: might not some of this proliferation have happened a 
little earlier, getting it out of the vay sooner? I^ov that many 
of those restrictions have been lifted, now only requiring a form 
of buffering device for e] ec tro^mnr-h^ni oa1 protection, are ve going 
to vitne::?; this prol i f ^=^ration and will the ^:e1cp-hone servivc r.uffrv 
as a result? Or is this proliferation good in the sense that ve'll 
i;ct all of our R ^ D over vith so that maybe in 10 to 15 years, ve 
may emerge vith an agreed upon technology? 

Aldrich — Fron the remarks that vere mane Iht:^ mcrni..*^ ^ loii''^ 
think too many v.^op'if^ -ould r^.gree Lhat xri 10-15 years ve're going 
to have it over viuh axid then settle into something stable and 
comfortable. I don't think that a change in the lav' is going to 
cause some sudden rush of proliferation vhich then diminishes and 
Ml*,' pruhloTTir. dir.appear. I suspect that these problems vill be 
vith us for a long time. The problems that I'm particularly 
talking about relate to the system interface. It's relatively 
easy for exajriple for a company or manufacturer to train their 
people to install and maintain their particular devices. But 
these devices have to vork in a system vith other kinds of 
devices. To the ^^-tent that there is an increasingly vide 
variety of devices you probably vould find that you have increasing 
problems in tr:/ing to find people vho can really relate that system 
to the total system or netvork. And so you're going to have people 
that can vork on their ovn devices but increasingly have problem.s 
trying to identify and resolve the problem that is inherent in 
interface. 

Question 2 — Vrnat is the solution? 

Answe r by A.ldrich — Again I don't know if people would agree 
vith me. I might say that in my opinion this country has achieved 
such a remiarkable communication ^.system'because of the w^ay it was 
designed and the vay it evolved. It evolved in a very vell-pl^^nned 
evolutionary manner. Changes were carefully incorporated into the 
system, compatability was alwH.ys given very high priority. And 
these interface problems that I'm alluding to vere relr^tively fey. 
I feel there's great merit. in that, in something as complex and as 
pervasive and as important as many people have stated hei-e today'. 
I feel that perhaps the community vill be veil served to take a 
planned approach to make certain that the system vorks very veil 
all the time* and not be too overwhelmed by the first blush of having 
nev color devices or new types of devices appear on the scene and 
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r.ave ever^.'^cdy think "Gee, ^riis is a good thing." m sczie respects 
it is good cut r.ay carr^v sonie serious penalties 'vrrizh it in the long 



Question ^ Comment 3 — I'd like to pursue the sasie thirds Gil, 
you vere talking about the ocsolence of education and I think you 
r-eant vocational training rather than education? 

Ansver — Well, I suppose ^'"ou're right because I think nest 
people vould accept education as being cunulative. In sor.e 
respects vocational training can do that but even in education a 
lot of people vho graduated 20 years ago are finding out that tr-^ 
education they received then isn't quite adea\'at-- for \r'r- 
happening today. Many people, n^rv of us are 
to college in trying tc leer itest ... :^tl ..■ . - 

techr.c] ogy . 

Corninent — I think that if you have a basic education in 
electricity, physics and mather.atics and you* re not just trained 
for these never technologies, then they ccr^e easier to yon. Yoi; 
tnke a nan off the street and tell him hov to engineer cables 
and terminals, veil, then he lias problems . 

Comment fron A l drich — You're correct, I vouldn't disagree 
vith you except that people vho have an education in electrical 
engineering and vho might have been very competent in the 
electronic age nov suddenly find themselves entering the pr^'^^":^^' 
age. So nov ve're talking suddenly about ' ^yste^' 

to design and trouble shoot vsterri ■ cc . .:: 

of hardware elec"^ ■ "^i. ' cs -n So, ve ion^x'find people 

vho briU;^; that kind of experience to the job too readily. 

Co mment by Christ "nr ~ th'^' _ i ./e should 

"Change our nr->^ ij icatior "'uir thari cuxiuiuer education 

as the amo^' : of , - / i- ^^t. someone accumulates- ve should 
consid^^r iz as an attitude, a 'ym; 'lic proc(. ; son.. I- 

has been given the elements of understanding of the basic concept- 
it should suffice to stimulate the curiousity keeping one constant] 
updating and such. Education siiould be a dynamic and rnnstantly 
happening process. 

Comment by Dyk stra — I can only second that and I think that 
the universities and colleges of the community can do a great 
deal j.n order to facilitate that. 

Questio n to Di'kst_ra — Vou suggested that schools be inter- 
connected. \'Jhen the cable t.v. franohir^es vere handed out five 
or nine years ago it v/as pi c;jiii'iH^ncd that schoo.lr; vould be able 
to use return channels and vould be i ntci'c*onnct*ttjd . But this - 
hasn't happened. I suspect the money was not forthcoming from the 
departments of edurnticn and the University of Havaii to act'jall:^ 
connect and wire the schools. For instance, Punaliou is vired and 
St. Louis is vired but these are private schools vith private 
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has r,oz ceer. sufficient tz 



vire the public schools ever, as fast as the private schools vere 
able to do themselves. Since the lon^^er ve vait-, the higher this 
cost goes, do you continue to propose to do that? Or do you 
suggest sone nev vay in order to bypass the older technology in 
getting on to something never and more sophisticated? 

Ansver — I vc^uld suggest you ought to do it right nov. I'r/ 
suggestions don't carr:^^ terribly much veight. 1 vas called in as 
a consultant for about a 5 year period to prepare a prograr^ that 

^ne and then they :'cz rid of ne in that aspect of developr.^-n^ 

Regarding the idea that there should be intcrr^or,necMon, I 
t::ink it is very important '-.nd It coul': I' ur-c :^ in a grcar. rr^nnv 
va- V-::: - programs tha". are nov in the schools. There' s^a 
hi- :. virrjhasis on interchange betveen peers and the process of 
ed-jcation, rather than the product, hecom^s an imr.ortanT: asr^c^. 
of it. I don't knov vhat I can say ahout it otner tnan ^na'. 
sh« -^ild go that vay but it hasn't. 

Cuestion_— Can you suggest any vays of vhich the funds ^to 
achieve that might be released in the next fev years in order to 
effect the change before the next generation of computer teen- 
no^ makes that otzolet* ^ 

•.er Iv' I>y'k^tr^ — 7-'' have an "rt ' ^ Polit" ^ ii 
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£_.jj5stiqn Fx Comment by same person — Obviously tnere's a 
certnTn cutting edge to this question that I'm trying to get 
If ve accept the fact that technology ^' sp^ ^ing al .n-, pos^- .... 
a:^ Mr. /'irich oa;-i i'r ' ■ ■ ■ t at: d syst.m vhere the 

bu: ::• .;a-unity it . n.-j capable- c;.. intergrating those changes, 
t: > ^li .his talk of altering our educational system in order to 
teach children hov to use computers really has no meaning. There 
is no such thing. We're talking about something that doesn't 
exist. If you're going to teach children how to use computers, 
they have to have the computers today, not tom^orrov! If you can't 
give it to them, there is no sense in talking about it, you migl:t 
as veil start vith adults, vho are motivated on their ovn to come 
to private or public schools of computer sciences, informiation 
sciences and let them trickle dovn. 

Ansver by Dykstra- ^VHien I mentioned ear] ier that ve do h'lve- 
emphasis on keyboard literacy ve have had to do it tlirou^fn 
typevr iters not by com^puters. 

Comment by Southvor th^-I think I can speak to the point. 
Perhaps it'll ansver his question. You can have a computer but 
vhat are you going to do vith it- That's Step 1 that ve|re 
trying to get nov; looking at hov you can u^^c computers in a 
variety of vays. The University of llavaii has a statevide 
CO'Hiwi/r.r l.M'u^.i cdiu^ntinnn! pVinniri;; .-.^nmiticc that's trying to 
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:.ccr: ax sone of the proljlerit and vays it nigh~ "be dene, ''e're 
-ryin? to ccrr:^jnicate vith the Departr.ent of Education. Tr.ey 
quote, "have other priorities'', out are interested in this area. 

I*ri involved in a project soT.e of you prohable have heard 
of, the American Field Service. This is a prcgran that brings 
students fron overseas and sends people frcni here overseas for 
people to people conxact. They live in each ethers hcrr.es, they 
{TO to school and so forth. 

•veil, ve've gone one s*ep further vith this and have been 
able to extend contacts of the University group utilizing 
CG."^-- riication technology. Using the computer ve publish a 
nevoletter. for one thing. FSACESAT gets us together over the 
satellite helping us to share experiences. The nosL intercji td^ 
and recent experience is the use of color slides vhich are 
duplicated and sent to each station so the student can narrate 
the slides 23,000 r.iles, ur 14d,000 I guess, by the electronic 
oirnal . And it rt^ally lias fostered very close interaction. 

The irony of this particular project is that ve^re 
corjnunicating vith AF3, people in New Zealand, Saipan and 
P;oraton;ta but not in !'!aui. V;e are closer to Nev Zealand than 
ve are to Maui. If ve really have a statewide university liycr*-^^: 
or educ-itional system, vhy don't ;;e .get dovn and start doing it 
here. 

CorjT-ent by DordicK_ — T wonder if I can address a question to 
you, Mr. Dykstra. I think your point Mr- Coutlivorth is very true. 
V/e haven^t even been able to use the technology ve got. 
Educational television bar, been a disaster in the U.S. It never 
has vorked very veil and I think one of the major reasons is that 
it vas introduced as a substitute for the teacher which vas 
always a threat rather than as a means of assisting the teacher. 
In fact much of the research on educational television has focused 
on whether one can teach as good as or, as the research literature 
now sa^/s . at least as good as a face. Well that's not the objecti. 
of educational television. The objective vas to offer the student 
a wider range of e:-:p::rience. And unfortunately the \rcrj education- : 
television burst forth in Lhe U.S. over a si nrie educational 
c ri an n e 1 , the teacher didn't r. a v e a ny o p t ions; \ \ ey r: u d on e c: h ^ ■ i 
at a given time. 

I think that what is chan^'ing now i :j tlie fact that, -x-:- I ■ 
t i i i : : morn in g , t ii ere are a v; i d o v ar i e ty of alt e r nat i ves aval ] a bl 
for use in educational systems. There are a wide variety of doin'' 
it by means other than the very expen!=;ivo over-tho-air c:]annel. 
We offer the teacher the opportunity for choice, the opportunity 
of growing, the variety of programs or the variety of different 
pieces of information. The truth of the riattcr is that there is 
so much \je can do nov; v; it bout concerning ourselves with a lot of 
the interactive techno! on;i ps and a lot of the more esoteric 
cni:ipnl<er ter r.nnl np;i es . V/e are able to bring more experience to 
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necessarily zo the detriment of the- 'teacher. If ycu lcc> at t'r.e 
figures for the next 20 years or 'so, ve see a gradual drop-cff 
in the nunber of young students 'a.t school. But it's interesting 
hov" sone administrators today P.re looking at educational t.v. 
and all kinds of computer learning and electronic assisted 
learning as a substitute for textbooks vhich have gone up in 
price tremendously. 

Nov, with respect to getting schools wired. I don't knov if 
you were referring to the old FCC rule concerning cable t.v. but 
there's no question, the FCC has backtracked considerably on allovii 
schools to obtain wiring and being able to get different channels, 
'fnat the FCCfe really done is to put the burden of proof on the 
school. The school has to go in and show just how they intend to 
use the channels and there are quite a few cases that have come out 
of the FCC recently where schools have obtained as many as five 
additional channels only because they c,ame forth ^-ith a plan that 
showed how they were going to use each of ^these channels year by 
year plvs where they were to get the resources, '^liile I.wo'old 
object to the FCC backing off, I also feel it's the responsibility 
of the educators to show what they're going to do with the 
resource. 
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Acc]i:ss, a:;d citizen ?artici?aiic::" 

Kenneth Kupchak, Panel Chaiman 



I an: here as ^hat all too faziiliar creat-ore, ''T>3 CIIIZEI*" I 
I serve as Chairman of the Kailua Neighborhood Board - a City 
Charter created ^^Citizen Sounding Board". This is a corj::unicaticns 
device that our previous panelists night ':e for(^iven for over^^''^!:"!^'.^, 
following as it does closely upon the heels of the revol *i -"^ ^-''^-'7 
cc:/i:':iinications discovery of the Greeks, kncvn as d^nocracy . 

This conference is an example of such a citizf^n pnrti o": p'^t.i on 
^f/nndins; hoard. It, perriaps , is an offshoot of the nev avartme:3i3 
f"" the average citizens ar.d their participation in the proocFse^ 
" _ vernin?; their lives. 

A niinature example began in Kailua, vhere , as Dave Jones 
suggested, the Chanber of Corj:.erce and Cor-unity Council a^teript.-^i ■ 
to determine their goals and needs before embarking on dcvelopini^ 
the cornin''jinity . 

Surprising uniforr.ity of opinion resulted following;; numerous 
comrronity meetings and the taking of various polls by developers, 
coiTjuunity groups and the local media. A vibrant high quality ^sr^al^ 
town was sought. It became evident that this meant less of a 
dependence upon commuting together vith the establisl'iment of a 
climate and finding a means for attracting a core of non-polluting 
indiji^tries. Chance discussions with Havxaiian Telephone planners at 
yet another conference led to the establishment ^f a workshop to 
introduce V/indvard community leaders to a powerful planning tool 
kno^m as telecomjniinications . This planning tool, ve were told, 
could help create remote work centers in Kailua town or even m 
the home. - ' 

The Windward leadens, who were about to tackle development 
plans for their areas, were shocked to find that nowhere in eith.^r 
the overriding state plan and county general plan, then being 
developed to guide us for the next twenty years, were these tcols^ ^ 
being considered. The legislature had foreseen this for the enabling 
legislation specifically requires that communications be one of the 
major areas of concern which must be inter-related wi^h the others. 

The Council of Presidents also recognized that communications 
along with energy technology was one of the most critical plannir.g 
tools. It, therefore, establ i c;hcd a task force to educate the 
public and the decision makers. Among other suggestions, the task 
force proposed that the name of the DepnvLjr.ent of Transportation he 
ch?^ngod to the Dcp.^rl:ment of Coniimm 1 r-n ti ons . This simple change 
would significantly change the mission requiring consideration of 
al 1 c omrin i n 1 n t. i on s n 1 1 ^ I'l ^ +. \ \ c c . 

b O 
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This conference might be corisidered an offshibot of that task 
force. Six of its members are participating as panelists and several 
more are in the audience. The daily papers have picked up the thread 
and are beginning the primary task of public education. And I'm 
happy to report thivb the City Council, has at the iijisistence of the 
task force, recognized the importance of telecommunications , at 
least in the area of potential transportation trade offs and energy 
'conservation- in the latest general plan draft. 

Miles Jackson's talk on citizen information, storagq, organi- 
zation and dissemination is pertinent to this panel as voiild be 
information on the mass media. Gerry Sximida will give you a peek 
at the future, vhich may be largely planned without comTminicatiions 
awareness. Then John McConnell and David Barney will look at 
portions -^^of ' todays communications \-cgnlatory VrMrnevork out oi' --/hrrh 
the future may evolve'. Finally, Edith Webster will provJ.ic a cU-'^oi' 
overview of the impact of communications technology. 

Each of .you, however, should not be just sitting here in this 
incestuous gathering of communications people. You should also be 
talking to the uninitiated., which include the public decision makers 
with tbe 'St::.t-.- anr] county plans, now being formulated, tomorrow will 
be too late. 



•'PUBLIC INTEREST—PRIVACY, RIGHTS, 



EQUITY, ACCESS, AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION^' 
John McDonnell, Panelist 

i 

I am not really going to talk too much about the fut^ju'e but 
rather about the present, which I think is very important to the 
kind of discussion we're having here today. 

First, I v/ant to say what our agency (Department of Regiilatia^ 
Agencies) does in the communication field 'imarily in the tele- 
phone industry. V/e represent, the coriRumei. fore the couunicsionr: 
that regulate the companies. In the case o. intra-^itpte 
communication that's thelocal PUC (Pixhl ic jiTt.T 1 i ti es Commi p.^i on ) . 
In the case of inter-rsbnt.c r>r>7nmnni cai;ion il;. ' s the Federal 
Communi cn.t.i on Horrimi R5^i on. / 

I have no doubt that rate--base regulation is a great 
retarding influence on the development of t'eehnonogy in the :^ 
coirimunications field. I think it's important that you try to- 
understo>nd what it is and how it works. / Because you can then 
proceed from there as to how it might change. 

Rate base regulation is basically/ a cost-plus approach in 
determining the revenue requirement of the carrier. This is done 
by adding its expenses to the product/ of its investment times 
Whatever return on that investment the regulating agency says it 
needs to earn. This type of regiilat^ion is expensive and it's 
cumbersome. Most of the key decisions are made in formal, 
legalistic proceedings in which' th^ parties are represented by 
attoineys. The records can be volumes and volumes. The last 
telephone rate case ve had is probably a foot thick. 

, Because of its complexity, |the rate base regulation concept 
is one that has inherent difficulties for c?itizen participation. 
Because you are concerned with economic-^ issues and with every 
facet of the operation of the company, it is very difficult for 
private citizens to meaningfully participate in these legalistic 
proceedings. 

The regulated companies' direct interests are at stake.- 
Thcy devote consid^'f ably more time and expense to the 
•regulatory process than we do. So it's not an easy thing, but 
we do have citizen par h i nipation. I noticed that representatives 
of STUC, the State-Wide T'Erlr-phpne Us^rs Committee, are here today. 
They have participated in the InpRl rate case. 

For the last year and a half we've been un.i:?" ^.aking a 
progrfun to eliminate what we call telecominuni cat inequality, 
which Hawc-sii suffers, with respect to the RcrvJ o provided and 
the pri c^.q rh.ovgod fvu- t;hoc;p r?PL-v i c^.^^ . ^--^ 
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In order to brinf; this-^bout we participated in niunerous 
proceedings at the FCC- tliat have cost us a considerable amount of 
money, I think well worthwhile'. I tried to check my files before 
coming over here to get a final total on the number of different 
dockets that we've had to enter at the FCC and it was just an 
impossible task. I don't know how many there are. 

We have achieved some successes, having predicated our goals 
on the principal that with satellite communication there is no 
longer any justification for higher, prices in telecommunication 
;'>ervices between Hawaii and the Mainland than for comparaV'^ 
'...istances between Mainland points. 

V/e were successful in getting three step reductions in lonr 
distance telephone rates. The first one occurred , in March IPYo, 
and, although we may have further resistance, one is pchpdulcd 
for July 1977, and the final on January 1, 1979 - 

Before integration the Honolulu-California rate for video 
transmission was $1,175 for the first 10 minutes and $38.50 for 
each additional minute. It's now $250 for the first half hour 
and $8.33 for each additional minute* 

Telex, before .Tate integration, cost $2.00 for the first 
minute, $2.00 for each additional tenth of a minute. As of 
January 1 of this year it's $1.90 for the first minute and 19<^ 
for .each "additional minube. Further reductions in telex are 
scheduled for July 1,. 19'f7 and January 1, 1978. 

For telegrams, we have succeeded in getting the per-vord 
charge after the first 50 words reduced. It's 21<^ per word for 
the first fifty words. After that, it used to be per word; 
■ it's now 10*^ per word. 

■ For private line services, data services or . alterate voice 
data as- they call it in the industry, the rate to California is 
now $3,770 -per month; to New York it's $6,038. We expect sub- 
stantial reductions in the near future. The best example that I 
can give you to show that we're not regulating prices is that we 
have a computing company coming in; RCA, which has its own domestic 
satellite system. They propose a rate of only $1,200 per month 
to California and $l,iiOO per month to New York. And I think that's 
the difference between competitive enl. -I'p^ise and regulated 
monopoly. Sure there are certain cacos where mcnopoly is required 
because the economies of scale involved. But once you've .got it, 
you've got to regulate it. However, regulation is a very poor . 
substitute for the competitive process. And my message would be 
that the kindsiof things you are talking about can be developed 
through a 'competitive gfarketplace more quickly and more effect- 
ively than through rate' base regulation. 

In that regard (I think it was mentioned tliis morning) 
thniv'c; .:;uT7)o[Jiing ofllled the Consumer Ccmmun i nation Reform Act 
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of 1976 now pending in Congress which is spon^3ored by the Bell 
Co.'s and the T(~s\t of the telephone industry/ To call it a 
cops-uiner's reform act, I think, is one of the greatest misnomers 
that's ever been created. \^at that act would do is reverse the 
recent decisions of the FCC that have permitted competition in the 
terminal equipment business: and in the specialized common cai^rier 
area. I think that growth has to be orderl^^ ^ and I can understand 
the telephone companies* concerns- But I think there *s real 
room for letting innovation and competition \7ork and allowing 
the industry to grow. A good example of competition's benefits 
is that of a small computing company which first came up with a 
device that enables, deaf people to use the telephone. These kinri 
of competitive pressures have had a very healthy effect on the 
Bell. system because they've had to respond and they've done so 
very well. - . 
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''PUBLIC INTERESTS-PRIVACY, RIGHTS, 
EQUITY, ACCESS, AI^D CITIZEN PARTICIPATION" 
Gerald Sumida, Panelist 

I thought .it might be useful, or at least interesting if 
not useful, for me to, read you a letter which I just received. 
It says : 

Dear Jerry: In your last communication, you asked me to 
describe my views on the "communication age," which I am happy 
to do. Incidentally, I was somewhat surprised that, you pi-d'er 
a letter to the more expressive holotape. 

But to your request: The most technologically advanced 
societies entered the communications age in the latter 20th 
century. By then the earth was linked by several networks of 
ground and orbiting communications systems, and miniaturization 
techniques made possible the mass production, at relatively 
inexpensive prices, of all manner of computer, information 
processing and telecommunications devices. Obviously, central 
governments, military establislmients , and the larger corporations, 
were the heaviest users of these devices. But before the mass 
telecommnni^A^tions systems were taken over by government corpo- 
. rations, the privately-ovmed communications -systems reached into 
virtually every huir^an liabitat, and literally tm^ned them into 
individualized entertainment and amusement centers. The real 
breakthrough came when the screen system could be used for two- 
way communications with holographic projections. [Some govern- 
ments, before the regional wars, apparently used the screens to 
reach per^sons who were immobile or shut in, especially in the 
decayed urban areas, and made their lives a bit more pleasant.] 
Of course, books > magazines and other printed stuff were '"alMost 
all replaced by the individual communications unit, which really 
revolutionized matters. If you wanted to read a book (instead 
of experience it by dream induction or ] -rn by hypno-immersion) , 
you could sim;ply signal a central repor .i:ory and the pages of 
the book would appear on screen, as long as you wanted. All the 
big publishing companies went out of business, but not before 
some political and legal battle royales against the telecommuni- 
cations corporate giants. The battles involving copyright and 
patent questions would fill volumes. Newspapers, of course, were 
the earliest to go on screen s starting when the New York Times 
merged with CBS in the last quarter. 

These societies were profoundly changed by the communications 
era. Central governments became all powerful corporate adminis- 
trative units, with each citizen linked directly to the^ central 
hioman resources dcpai-Ljneut , Everyone had an electronic ID card, 
Tjhifb "..hk; tv>vernftw-nt.c; hri'l Implanted in a person ^ s brain at birth 
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Goriie of the historic democracies? tried tc use various sorts of 
electronic votinf^ systems, achieving for a vhile a, kind of dirr^ct 
democracy, and attempted to work new balances between governmLUt. 
information systems and individual privacy. The historic auto- 
cratic societies, however, skipped this particular experiment. 

Few people anticipated the total power shifts that the 
^communications age caused in all countries, regardless of their 
firofessed ideology. A new elite class emerged, whose wealth and 
power derived from their knowledge and experience in making the 
comiriuni cat ions society work. These were the siiperscientist- 
technicitos and superplanners, whose scientific reasoning and 
decisional capabilities weie enhanced by r.cnetic en^^ineerinf, 
techniques. The traditional political elites lout out ii-impD.y 
because tliey naively thou'^ht they euiib^ couti-ol the comtnun ) . f. 
elite, and because dec i si ou-mrVin n^i in this x^^^iod beonme so c^^in- 
ple>: that most of society's central decision and m-n nbennn<^'c 
Tjrocesses were handled by national c^ardian conifntcr sy:-:>tems. 
The link-up of the gua.rdian systems of the Unite! States, Canada, 
the Soviet bunion and Japan, v^hile done \inder .-oTiine'l 1 1 n^: //ilobal 
neo.ecsi ties, was an effective political coup d'etat. 

The traditional corporate and business elite,:; lost oiit becau 
inforiaation became the new currency and form of v-3lth, and 
determi.ned tYie rank-status-power relationships U society. Of 
course, the few larjr^e government corporations re.;:j-'onsible for 
. various aspects of each country still have corf.)orate mana^'rerial- 
administrative types , who were able to -^^dapt to managing, a very 
different type of corporate enterprise. 

The later sta.^es of the communications age were r.ot always 
readily accepted. The neo-Luddite revolts in Southwestern 
wnited otates, England Northern, Europe, the Goviet Union and 
:.ran, to list the most prominent, which destroyed a good deal 
of expensive equipment, wer^ not major setba-cks'to the estabxish- 
^T.ent of this new order.. VJi"h the passing of the older generatioi 
the new era oe-^cume firmly established. 

By the' beginning of the last 'luarter, the terran guardian 
r.-:tv:ork handled most of /iational and o;l^^'^i affair:-: v.vA had 
."eplaced the United Ilatlons sy::.'-,em which by then had or over: to 
:j<': quite cumbersome and ineffective. Besides, as- soc;n as the 
'Jr.! ted Gtatos ar.d the ."oviet Union were linked, the wl^ole 
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cbanr.ed, and the terran. {n.iard'i an net\sork 



■ecwi^ almost o::;n ipoten', . Had it not been for the outbreak of 
regi^^nal v;?.rs , vnVjch ^^.-nded after the. destruction f'^f tn''"^ 
ti nr weopor.s syst^'r;s, T 'im sure ti.a-, ^.11 countries would 
. ~ ^ - ;n?i.teVy Viavf:: beor: inv^ ^i^poi'^be^l into the terr^'-' r ■:--!.rd.i an 
'letwo}:!':, vrh^ther voj.Kntr, r j 1 y on coercion. As it is, the 'jni"": 
ntJons w:is r'^s'^ '"ror: V f-M -\r\ -,v.o r^^r::! of the TerjTtn Cour^^i]-, vsi':: 
:.'id : r:i^-''>r ".^.11 1 a <^:<', :)'\ -cA i ="tr,d ^-n i't-jrce::;* ';. t i.^'^r , ■ , 
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IiBinediately after the terran guardian system was damaged, 
Ea.rth II was created by persons from many different countries. 
Earth II, vhich is in orbit around earth, administers Stself as 
a pure democracy. As I understand it, any member of the elected 
council may call for a vote on a matter in issue. All monitor 
screens then shift to the council, where each side presents? its 
case, with the central computer giving confirming or disconfirm- 
ing comments on the arguments made. Everyone then votes, and, 
depending on the, seriousness of the issue, a majority prevails. 
Earth' II has recently been designated a sovereign country by the 
Terran Council. 

Part of the foundation — in my mind the most crucial el^^^^nf-nt 
of the Terran Council and Earth II was built by the tremf^nrlmisly 
innovative work of the early Terran Communications PcnLor, which 
was established in Hawaii as an outgrowth of an idea of Theobald 
and Scott. .Onyway, the center was established with extensive 
information-processing and telecommunications capabilities in 
order to engage in global problem-solving activities, .[its 
information banks systematically stored data received from all 
ovpr the globe, which were used to create exact simulations of 
regional and global problems. Proposed solutions, alternative 
courses of action, anticipated future problems were the results, 
which decision-makers. could then act upon.] For some fortunate 
reason I still don't understand, the center was never integrated 
into the terran guardian network established later. The center, 
was finally taken seriously when, after its repeaxt;d warnings, 
the Pacific economic war broke out among the corporations and 
countries trying to divide up the manganese nodule beds. The 
center proposed an equitable solution which was accepted and 
adopted by all parties. Thereafter its credibility became 
virtually unassailable. Later, when Hawaii finally seceded 
from the United States as the only way to preserve itself as a 
rather unique and unusual, society (instead of being largely over- 
whelmed politically, economically and culturally by the United 
States), the center played an even larger role in Hawaii ^s 
life. When I last vislted,„there Hawaii ..had Just . been formally 
designated by the Terran Council as the major center for 
Pacific Rim terran affairs. ^This has enabled Hawaii to play 
an enormously important role in terran affairs slightly 
resembling that played, much earlier by Switzerland. 

I must close now, and I promise to continue my narrative 
in my next communication. Until then, I remain with you in 
Terran kinship. 
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^'PUBLIC T.NTEREST--PRIVAGY, RIGHTS, 



EQUITY, ACCESS, AT^ID CITIZEN'* 
David Barney, Panelist 

Today, we've heard u great deal of talk about scrie very 
sophi3ticated , expensive, hopes, predictions and/or forecasts, 
libraries, schools, and extraterrestrial explorations. If v/c 
turn our attention back to Hawaii and take a look at cable 
televlnion , I think vg can see a problem developing that's 
,goin(^ to impact not only cable t,v. but other areas .of commu- 
nication as we get mure and more techn*^! "^al "^V 3op>\1 st J cate^ . 
The pi-'.>l>l r:m of who is rerpor.r-i>>i o fn cnr-ure that people- f\vc 
o«.frvcd by cornnmrn" r^ritn ons and not the other , way ni'ound. 

I'd like to take a quick look at cnhle telcv^i^^on here in 
Hawaii and make a recommendation that we all could pcj-har'> n.'.^pi 
and porli^ips work towards. 

I'd like to talk ,1ust for a second about Federal impacts on 
cable t.v. The Fedoral Comimini cation Commission traditionally 
has been in favor of broadcasters- And I think you can pee that 
in a number of ways. First there is now on the mainland . 
recitr j chi onr, in major markets and others on the importing of 
distant t-v, signals into a corimunity. I think this violates 
the individual's right to selection* Secondly, there^vas a 
moratOi^ixim for a number of years on the construction, in the 
major markets, of cable t.v. systems. 1 think that was done. at 
the behest of the broadcasting corj^orations . And I think, that 
again it made the public suffer. Thirdly, there is currently a 
slackening of interest on the part of the FCC toward the whole 
area of access. Initially there had been requirements for at 
least 3 access channels for each system. Now there is a require- 
merit for one. And- that experiment is due to lapse. V^e're going 
to find that there has' not been enough experimentation in this 
e-xperiment for a' number of reasons. ■ I think the Department of 
Regulatory Agencies here in Hawaii has been a little more 
responsive than the Feds as we are still ^requiring 3: or more 
access channels.' I think we should do a little more probing 
into the DRA and see what '-.iieir response has been so far. 

.1 haven't seen very much interest m.anifested through the 
DRA or anyone else in government at the state level in finding 
cut what actually has been going on in other places in access, 
i think there hwe been a number of excellent exomples of what 
can hapjpen with access . E^:perJments in Redding, Orlando, Hew 
York City, have been ^ery interesting. There are some California 
experiments undervray that are very good. We haven't seen any , 
direction :-:o f-^r from the Governor's task force on cable t.v. 
I think we should watch those people very careful*' y and make sure 
that thf^- ijuhl i c i n tot-^.tot i s pnrh.mount . 
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Another problen with the current regulation of cable is that 
there is no clear understanding of what access is, I don't think 
there is a clear understanding what it means to have access. 

Is it in fact a marketing tool? Oceanic cablevision seems 
to think so as they place it under marketing. Is it a marketing 
tool or is it a right of an individual to communicate. And if 
so, how?' These problems have never been addressed adequately at 
the state or local level. Or in most other places for that 
matter. ^ 

I don*t see any organization currently , charged with the 
development in any real sense of access in a governmental, 
educational or public sense. The. cable coDpr'^nips say that they 
are not in the business of promoting access as it^s costing them 
money. 

So, these are some of the problems I We seen. Perhaps we 
could get to the suggestions I have and to som.e which others here 
this morning have. 

First of all I'd like to suggest that an organization be 
appointed by a governor's committee, the DRA, the governor or 
whoever for several purposes. 

First we should develop storefront access centers through- 
out the^rcity. Currently we have one access center that's 
operating in the evenings out of oceanic cablevision. It s m 
downtown Honolulu and to get on cable you have to go there to 
get on live. Otherwise you have to deliver them a video tape. 
The idea of a storefront system of access centers is certainly 
not technologically difficult. From the things we have talked 
about today it's very simple. Secondly this organization would 
work at encouraging^: and promoting the use of public, governmental 
and educational o.ccess channels by the communities. I live in 
Pearl City and we don't have much representation in the media. 

I would like to._see_ the cab^le^sy^^^^^^ 

localized than the direction they're heading right now. Clubs 
and organizations shoiild be helped to get their messages out via 
cable. They could have meetings on cable for those who could 
not attend. 

This organization would develop new uses of cable here. In 
the area of medical t.v, I don't think we've explored it very 
much ^'-.t there are a phenomenal possibilities there for diagnosis 
for two-way communication with doctors, for storefront medical 
clinics, for public information, for in-out patient information, 
etc. I think there's some interest in the alternate media center 
among senior citizens. One of the major problems of senior 
citizens is transportation. . If we could have a "trade-off as 
has been suggested between transportation and communication we 
might eliminate the pi'ob] em of senior citizens being less 
mobile' than most of us. . 
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We talked this morning about libraiy and information systems 
making use of cable t.v. I talked earlier with Edith Webster and 
sho recommended campaigns being waged over cable t.v. 

This organization would have an additional function that is 
to develop further funding for cable use and cable experimentation 
through the formulation of applications and proposals for grants 
from Federal agencies and local foundations and organizations. 
Ttiere are a number of labor unions on the mainland exploring the 
yi^e of cable as a method of education for their members. Being 
i-uch a highly unionized state, I think Hawaii would be ripe Tor 
such activity. Anotheruse of such an organization would be to 
develop the work and industrial uses of cable through in^^uc^i-rial 
training programs for companies such as Haw;ui?in Electric and 
telephone company. Another possible use would be to develop the 
governmental uses of cable television for weather alei'ts, f lt.-r 
J nfonnahion 5 government information and information of all kinds. 

I ronoinmend that this organization we're proposing be an 
independent orr/*^»i za</i -^n . I ndf^pende.ut from the cable compnnies, 
irdep^-n.lont from the DRA and other governmental influt^^ni^cs as 
.'finch as possible. The sh<^rt term dollar intcfejf'o of cable 
companies are noL served by promoting access. TLoy lose money 
by having to equip access centers. Anc they are an business t^ 
mnke money. And I don't see why we shculd say that it's their 
responsibility to provide us with access, to provide us with 
progromining or to providr^ us >;ith coordinators. 

\.So far the work has been carried on by a few individuals 
who are very dedicated and action oriented. They need to have 
some organization to sujjport their xnterests. 

A problem that has developed for the cable companies is that 
the company itself is prohibited from placing any kind of prior 
control on content yet they are responsiblx*^ in asserting that 
certain criteria are mer. in terms of obscenity, etc. It places 

...y^^^^Jn a .very unco In; New_ York they h-^'d 

som.e obscenity problems and what they've done is to say that if 
it's questionable with /-.nybody on the CATV staff, it will not be 
shown. ' • ■ 

If the viewer or producer doesn't like it, they c.a:^ gc to 
court. So they're being much more restrictive, I sef; that as 
a real danger here. We've alreany seen some cases of pr'or 
censorship on the part of some' of the access px-ograms. 

, That's basic?illy wh.at I'm i-ccorfirn^n^i ng. I thdnk that would 
h'l a very realistic ^^ppJ,-'>^-,r^h if people really v:anted to do some- 
thing ahont. a covnuT.iii '-n+-.i r,ri-. u<:twoi-k within these islnrpis: 
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''PUBLIC xNTEREST—PRIVAGY, RIGHTS, 
EQUITY, ACCESS, AND CITIZEN PAI'^TICIPATIOK" 
Edith Webster, Panelist 



Ken referred to this as a conference , of experts and incestuous 
relationships but I don't think I fit into that as I'm not an exper 
in the technologies of communication. So I hope I can bring into 
this an ordinary citizen's viewpoint. 

I sat here and reacted to all the things I heard. And I fc^T 
a little bit like the way when I'm confronted by a large cook- 
roach in my kitchen. It's there as somebody said the tecMnolo^j^ 
is in place, it's there, something has to be done ohont it, 
something is going to happen. I can't ignore it. There is a 
confrontation and I want to do something about it. But when I try 
I find myself frozen. I can't go after it, I can't catch it, I 
can't eliminate it and so I find myself unable to cope. Then I 
call in my husband and he deals with it. 

I'm afraid the citizens are in such a situation. The 
technology is in place, it's here.' The citizens certainly have 
an interest in doing something about this but are they going to 
be able to cope? ' Is' the technology going to serve the citizen? 
Is it going to, harm him? ^Will it be used for good or evil? 
Machines are a little bit like the Hindu concept of God, they're 
neither good nor evil. They have no desires, no aspirations, ^no, 
ideals. It's the people who work them that have such motivations. 
So what happens in our technol6gical communication revolution wi. 1 
depend upon the input of humans. The output will depend upon the 
input. ' I kept being struck by this when people talkod about 
computers .and all the other things. 

The output certainly is controlled by the input, and control 
means po"wer. Throu^^^hout- history people who could control infor- 
mation have had power. Control of information mean-;: power. Now 
perhaps our technological revolution means that there will be a 
free flow of information and nobody will be able to control it. 
We could all find out viiatever we want to about any subject we're 
interested in. Maybe it will mean less power in a few hands and 
more power in more hands. But the opposite could happen if ve 
just are quiet and don't do anything about it. Maybe it will 
mean more ^power in fewer hands. A few people may learn the means 
to control this technological revolution and to control the data 
that goes out in a oetter and more efficient way than has ever 
been done before V/?i may then have more power in a few hands, 
more author i tarif n i sm. Specters of things like surveillance of 
individnnl i mmen i >^ t oiy come to mind. So you .^ee in my reactions 
-to all- these things 1 can see t^r^.u-rnonr, rhances for good^and 
on.n-mous po-ni "hi 1 1 1 i for evil. It could go either way and in 
.,11 ii.,v will fro h.'lh Kays. Tliere v.111 be things that 
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v;ill b^-^nefit us and there vill be things that will hurt us, V/eMl 
f^aii and we^ 11 lose. And il: seems to me it^s very important that 
as li.auy people as "possible become a part of the formula so they can 
have some say about what does happen. 

For instance 3 somebc iy mentioned the fact that with new system 
you car. filter out social and psychological biases and come to 
decisions du merit alone. But, what is merit? Do ve vant to 
filter out all social bias and all psychological bias? If you do 
that you* re de-huj,.anizin[T: the process. Perhaps' we need more of 
those biases and ways to bridge the ^^ap so that ve understand 
each others' biases but not filter them out. If ve filt'^r them 
out we'll end up. vith something completely deh\imanized. So:-ieb< -dy 
mentioned Hawaii as a unique place. Maybe there will be no nn-iqiv 
place'. There vill be nothing unique. It wil 1 nil )>c-<.!u 
bi(.3 similar thing. And ve certainly don't vant that to happen. 
Somebody -mentioned information deprivation and the possibilities 
for our tcohnr^l ofri oal revolution to ovet'come this information 
rlr^j_;L-lvo.vion so th.at evcr^bofly uould bo roi-vd, Kv^'L-y}>^'^^iy cr^y^^(^ 
get information and education and the things they need. But it 
could happen the other vay around. Somebody e3se mentioned that 
the next fad that vas coming out vas the video disk and it vas 
going to start selling at about ^400 dollars. Well you can 
increase gaps this vay. After all ve have a system of free 
enterprise and the machines th;it are developed as' a result of our 
technological revolution vill mean that things are produced for 
profit, Ano natural] y, the people who produce it want as much 
profit as possible, .So they're going to try and sell things for 
as much as possible not for as little as possible. And ve may 
have things come up that are beyond the means of most people and 
so there vill be an information elite composed of people who can 
get hold of data very easily and vho can control it to som.e 
^^ztent very easily. A great mass of the populiation vill be left 
behind, left out of this revolution, -stead of closing gaps ve 
may widen them. We may have r:ore deprivation because if some 
people become smarter those vho stand still are really becoming 
less smart, or less informed. 

uotViing has been decided vhicii vay vill it go or to wliat 
e/tent ve vill play a part. 

Lave Jones mentioned th'xt r? vas high time that peoples' 
aeeds j.e considered rather than che possibilities of technology, 
; certainly vrant to und'^^rline that because it seems that man vill 
GO whatever cs- can do, Te^-hnology runs on a jja.ce^ vhat^ever it 
can X-^J^oduee vDl produecd. But the r'^rvr.on behind it is often 
hard to find. It's .just r.e-nv.c-.e ve . can do it, ve do do it. What 
are the p/eoples' .aeeds? Viil] peoples' needs b^ served, or vill 
ve produce tecVinology just lor the purpose of producing n:ore — 
to se].l more? 

What would be the effect on interpersonal relations? Will 
our lives 'se'^orn*^ rr^.r^y- i mL,*^'r^on5^1 as ve deal m:ore tlirough telephon 
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and machines, computers, etc. Will we have the same opportunities 
for close personal relationships or vill we tjccome more deh^jmaniried 
as we stay in our own little home and get everything there instead 
of going out and meeting people and forming close relationships? 
Will intimacy be lost? 

Another thing is time. Somebody mentioned that time will be 
compressed allowing one to do so much more, faster. For instance, 
take the idea of instant polls and instant votes. You can say 
this will make our process more democratic because we could conduct 
r3olls almost immediately on any subject. We can get everybodys' 
vote, not just those of a few people. On the other hand if this is 
done too quickly there may not be time to obtairi bal^^nccd infor- 
mation. This raises the possibility of baas as you can never 
find completely objective infonnation. People need time to rencL. 
to feel fully, to discover "v^hat they want, to think, to ?ipp^>' 

wisdom. In other words, juidt reducing the" lime "it tnkr-^^- ^^--^ 

something is not necessarily a good quality. It may be, it may 
not be, but here again there are possibilities for good, 
possibilities for evil. / 

Somebody was talking about models and how useful they were 
to predict the impact /of various policies. Undoubtedly they will 
be very useful and h??:'Ye been very useful. That same person 
immediately said '^we've built a model and we had a limited amount 
of data." There is no perfect model and there will never be 
complete data. The kind of data that's chosen to be built into 
the model will be decided upon by some people and they will have 
their biases. So even with models it won't be a perfect situation. 
The important thing is to get models as complete as possible and 
to get as many people into the process as possible. Here we need 
to have citizen participation. The people who are going to be 
affected should have something to do with the outcome. 

It all comes down to the question: Are we engineering 
communication or are we engineering people? .^nd people are 
changing, our technological revolutions change people, we're 
becoming different. Maybe we'll think less and act more, maybe 
w.-j'll use less wisdom instead or more wisdom, maybe we'll deny 
our feelings and become dehumanized. 

Certainly, there are a lot of exciting possibilities as^well. 
I don't mean to give you the im.pression that I'm just a pessimist 
because I'm not. And I'm very much excited about some of the 
possibilities. For instance, in our work in Common. Cause we have 
some very practical problems, such as keeping in touch with all 
our members. We have about 1,300 members, about 1/3 of which 
live on neighbor islands. We have a real difficulty in keeping 
in touch. Telephone is too • expensive , mail is too expensive—^ 
we can send them newsletters perhaps U times a year but we^can^t 
keep mailing out things every day. Maybe there are possibilities 
here in computerized conferonoe yyrDtems where we can actually 
have a state mccl in/T T;}.crc ve can all be in touch and get input 

nri.l r-^<''i>'>nr.r^ iMonp. This IP fi vci'y r-^rit^ng. idea. 



In relation to computer conferences , time is important. 
Vfijon you interact with people there's a need for time to get 
mature reactions. I v/onder about continuous conference sysbemG 
vhere an organization like Common Cause might have a continuous 
conference' arrangement whereby we can continually, from the 
central office, put in things that people at their leisure could 
consider. When they have considered it as fully as they cared to 
they could respond. This would seem to me much better than the 
inriitant conference in terms of mature Judgement and improved 
personal reaction. 

I would like to leave with one imyjortant idea and that is 
•ir. tochnolof^y is develoj)ed I hope that citizens will be 
consulted as much as possible. They should be bro-^i^ia ixA'.o t.ho 
process as much as poi^r.ihle. I think thnt n i-.rcot rfoMl ,that ho>>pen"? 
will be the ronult of gov*rrnmp-iit policies. I "hope thn.t. c/ti/-^'^'^ 
will be active in wory,ing towar^l r.oiniion- that vill tnkc us all 
i nt.o r. on f ; i rl o at i on . 

f 

\ . . 

One of the very exciting poss-ibilities about the coinmnm^cauion 
revolution is that we could have, a free flow of anfoi'mat ion .from 
government to the people. We have what we call a sunshine'^laV now 
which provides for open meetings. But we haven^t gotten minutes 
yet and we haven't gotten reports, that are avail nble. V/hfe^ we go 
r.o ask for them they say they aren't available or they say they 
can give you a copy at $1 per page. This means that a' 100 page 
report costs 100 dollars effectively shutti^ng us out from 
government policy and decision making in many ways. Mayoe the 
nev; technology will allow for a cheap, inexpensive method for 



citizens to get a free flow of information 
then of course we would need some means of 

to government. I think that will happen if we can get a free flow 
out from go^7ernmeat vc ^^an , get a better f J ow back in. 



from government. And 
getting that flow back 
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QUESTIONS AilD COI-S'lENTS AFTER PWIEL h 



Gerald Siomida^s connnent— About this time in nost conferences 
ve get into a nitty, gritty hard look at issues aspect of things. 
And about this time too, following on "both David* s and Edith's 



riirients, we get the general t^-pes of aspirations, ''VJell some- 
iy should lock into this .hopefully the governir.ent will... 



comnenl 

bcd>' 

somebody is," and so forth and so on. 



Let us make a number of assumptions. First, let us assume 
we are concerned with Hawaii ^and our lives.; Second, let's assume 
ve are in a conimunication era. Third, let us assume that the^ 
technological advancements that are now taking place in the vh.-l*^ 
communication system and society will continue and we will npt 
individually or collective, y really have too^mnch TnflneTu>o a? 
to the timing, the scope or the nature of a lot of these 
innovations. They will happen someplace at some time and we^ 
will become aware of them either directly or indirectly. Let 
us then assume that the way our society operates is by certain 
types of informational channels which are linked to the exercise 
of political power. If we m.ake all those assumptions, it seems 
to me the conclusion is obvious. We are talking about forming 
som.e kind of very 'ef fective, somehow accountable, communication 
lobby. David's idea is very interesting. However, as I think 
both Ken and John will agree having worked with both types of 
corporate forms for many years, corporations can get to be very 
unaccountable types of entities that run away from you. It 
doesn't matter whether they are small, whether they are huge, 
whether tiiey are in private form or whether they are in public 
form. 



I think what might be needed (unless you want to take a 
Ralph Kader ty^e approach with his type of organization) xs a 
new form of organization, perhaps vaguely foreshadowed by 
entities such as Comjnon Cause or the Le^^gue of V/omen Voters. 
Call it the coirjnunication lobby, call it whatever you want, but 
there has to be an organization which is not afraid of and 
understands the \^se of political power in. its various forms. 
It has got to be an organization which through any means must be 
able to keep its members informed of the various things that are 
happening technologically, politically and culturally to the 
communication revolution. It has got to be an organization whicl 
is very broadly citizen-based. There are many elites and there 
are even elites of citizen organizations. And. if you have 
followed for example the discussion within voluntary sucit^'hal 
organizations, within the United States ,-,everytime they have a 
general meeting to discuss where th^y are going one of their 
earliest topics is how can we democratize voluntary organi- 
zations. And these are the ,.:roups which 'e.verybody holds up as 
being the essence of dem.ocrL^Lic organizations. But this is not 
so. \^e seem perhaps to be run by elitps nnd this seems to be 
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If are talking a'cout a conjEunication and inforr:ation ty-pe 
of society then perhaps it^s the time to invent just such an 
or;3anl2ationa"l unit v:hich will "be able to inshore that son^e of the 
nore fearsome aspects of the coimn'onication revolution do not take 
place and that some' of the more desirable aspects . do take .place. 
If this not done then ^I suspect that at annual conferences lik^ 
this will keep on saving "Isn't it too bad that.../' and, 
"shouldn't ve have. done such and such," and, "only if ve iy?A 
knovn or anticipated that ... '"^^ and then we'll go on and soraebody 
like ,7ie will probably nake these closing rer.arks and everybody 
will :ip.y yes and then the cycle continues. But, if you look at 
how thin^^s p;ei; done, regardless of what the substance is, whether 
it be in the public sector or. the private sector, you are talkinf^ 
of political procesc;\^G. There's nothinf7 bad about the ro" i t-: .-'i 
'^'rocer3G , it can be fun, it can be tiring., it c?tn l^-'^ n_,^,v,M-..:vLi ( ^ 
and ];:-MbliTi'.-i'./T r-id all that. But that's what yr-;'re ta1V-^n/-^ 
about.- /md I tliink here in Hawaii we just hanpv. . to liave a bit 
:i:3re open and a bit liwu i i^t --^n v^^ poi i>-ii.-:Ti pi-H-c.;:^ that which 
can Le found in many other pla^ces, EitTner we take the inii-iaL.i ve 
and do what we can do or else, as I said, soiripbody like rne will 
i';ak«? coirLTionts like this at evei'y conference we have. 

Co_rnrie_nt by McConnell — I iiave a general coinr^.ent alone; tr.e 
came lines. That is if you wait^for government to solve your ^^^^ 
problems^ they v:on't get solved. If you wait for governinen to/ ■ 
i'.ivc you the i'yformation you need, you probably won't {^et it.f 
Oovf-rij:nent really .is a conflict-resolving mechanism; it responds 
:.o pressure. I think economic interests recognize that very w^-jli. 
Citizens' groups, consujner groups are less organized. They doi^ t 
have the central thread, the common interests that some of the 
more vested interests do. Consequently they're v/eaker in that 
process. But I think you have to recognize it for what it is, an 
there's no place like utility regulation or coi::^:unicaticn to see 
how this proce:-vS v;orks and how; vested interest have a great deal 
of po:;or. \ 

Conuneiit bv Barnev--! am concei'ned about tlie ov^^rriaing 



comments that we've had so far of elites, communication elites. 
Com.ments that private citi.i.*:niS cannot knov; enough possibly tc 
participate in planning, th-."*' we iiave to be coiicerned about tne 
flow of information from this elite to that elite. J t>iink 
that if we continue to go in ti^at direct ion' it ' s a lad road to 
-follow. I think the opening up of the comim.unication m.edia 
fnrough cable television is one way we can counter tiiat force. 
We; can get po]dt:'cal pre:-.sure, political a.etion , as Jerry sa^ys, 
•into the hands of the people w]iO give the poj'i t ici an.s t'neir 
power. I'd like to see that haj^pen. 

Comment by Webster --! 'd like to foi.low the possibJ iitie.s ol 
political ^campaigning through Cable television. Coimnon Crmse is 
in t e r e s t e'd in s e e i n g mo r e fn. i r n e s s an d e v i n 1 i t y i n po 1 i t i c J 
c^jripaigns, so thnr. oanipn i ^^jic- aren't briscd so mucli upon fund- 
rrnr^.inr nbi]iLy... Th^^i**^^ r.houl r"i \,r, mnro access to the public 



for anyone vho vrishes tc 'car^paign. Cable television is one vay 
that, coiLl.d cut do-^Ti the costs. If people can caripaign cy cable 
it vouldn^t cost them a great deal of money. Also, there^s the 
possibility for public input into the campaign process. The 
supreine court decision has thrown us into the position where ve 
can limit the amount spent on a campaign only if the caripaigner . 
accepts some public f^-inds. If he accepts no public funds you* re 
technically limiting his ri?:ht to free speech* But then he can 
raise any amomt he wants or use any amount of his o\m. money he 
wants. So you don't get any equalization. So, ve^d like to see 
both cheaper ways to campaign and a way to put sorie public funds 
in without it being burdensome and so that people can be limitf^d 
in the am.ount they spend. 

Perhaps there has not been enough said in this p^n^i nb<'ut 
privacy and rights of citizens. The possibility p>:i?t.s of 
surveillance of individuals in their most private affairs cucli 
as the amoiznt of money they have, their health recoi'^ie and 
on. I vmderstand th.at insuronce coiiiiNnnies can find cnt from 
data banks a great deal ci a person's he^ilth ini'ormaticn and ro 
on. This bri: 's up the question of .what is privacy and what 
information about our :^ elves should be included in a ri^ht to 
privacy. It also raises the specter of errors. In fact if an 
error gets into the computer and the person to whom it relates 
has nck awareness of what's in the \coinputer he has no v;ay of 
knowin^^'it, let alone bein^;^ ab-L^ to correct it. I t}:ink this 
is a vijtal area of concern that we must think abcut. 

Comment by Barne;.;--^"^u^;h to follow up on that, Edith, 3f 
the government choc v.'S to re^^ulate nd if the g-jvernment chooses 
to mandate, then I feel that the go: c-rnment has an obligation to 
' ensm-e the r.echanism for develox^ment . I'm speaking in particular 
Qf cable television. Right now we have no interconnection ar.onr. 
systems on this island as far as access goes, so it would be very 
difficult for us at this time to have an island-wide cable tele- 
vision campaign because there is no mandate on interconnection. 

Comji ient frorr. the audience--A company that does radio and 
television surveys came up with th^e idea that people who liave 
^onlisted phone numbers might liave different radio listening ^ 
iiabits than other people- They 'lecided that they "vould get liold 
of the unlisted phone rnim.bers across the country and make a F;urve 
And this has happened. And this is an inf ringem.ent of privacy. 
It is an invasion because an unlisted phone number is not public 
pr:>perty. Bat it has becom.e so. Go, the can of worms ha:^ beer; 
opened and let us be very careful. 

Coimnent from the audience — I'd like to speak to et-hing 
Editii and Barney mentioned. That is campaigning by ua ?. I 
was in charge of Oceanic Cablevj si on ' s' cable coffee hours, 
.campaign via cable dui-irig this pn>^i- ^-iGction season. (l am . 
TK\JtMv^'1 w\^.}\ • ^.-:<j<Tr. ir> T-rnl t,.' v ( r. i on . ) This was vei y little used. 
'I'l..- i'i^L'l was a token, ,a mei-e $5 foi* « hn1 rioir/ wlirli vc felt 



v;cj.-: ^rAr,-cTiz2y reasonable. 7r.i3 fe^- -^-'as charrf:;! also ell::.inatE- 
L::^ possibility of beinf- accuser! of giving tir;e for so-ething of 
value to any one candidate. But hardly anyone actually used this 
:-ervice and to the best of our l-u;cvledge no one ever r.ade it clear 
to us that the use of the cable vas significant to their car.pairns. 
I susneot the penetration vras not great ':-.-:ough to coripe-:-- for tir.e 
vith a half an hour of cor.parable tin:e on a comviercial station — 
even though the costs vere astrono:::ical to ao so. I dcr.'t fe^": 
tnat at 7 P^^.- a person is likely to tune c*it K':!-'^ -m^: into 
"h'lnnel 21 of their convert a box in order io s-- a nolitical 
:an'iidate. ho niethcd of :\:blicity could a; pro--h -he publiciyv 
of the cor::nercial VHT stations. In connoci::on vith v::,at you ; 
:-eople vere tal.kin-' about, I vras re/'in^iod of a ::uc':- attributea 
to iu/nry David Thorea:: , t::C n-i + iu-ri li st . Vtir-r. i'!.,T--"n v/tir • ; r-ms-ti 

■Thau a t^l r-;;:--.pV j ^ ^ ^.3.:. c O n S I . : ' = U: f 1 v] U-; v, --i 

"nd iV-Y-^;^, he is r-^i-.-ri have said, ''^hat ^ s " vr ry ^-^^v^d btt 
supp-.';^ the j-np-iv in y-^ii-i^ :^rd Texas have nhUi^V; :o sm;* t.o one 

f -f i:^-r . " I think tius ■' t*he T^'ohler: vith aoces,;. it's all veil 
-;!vi r-ol; the syst^-^n: is ■■■..-re; ::i:ybody can v^lh in the -nn::tu.; 

-nd sign up vitn cceo: p. =1"; J 5^ i - ns n-n^c;n^, but the fact :i s 
nobo'iy nses it, I ti^inh it h-s leV^s to do vith inaccessibility 
"•r unfa:nili?^rity than vith the fact that peopl- nre not in fact 
accusto::ied to cu:;::nuni eating by anv means other th:^!i the standard 

t hods. ^ ' / 

upitpent by bt rney — I tnlnk you eojV-i bnvo said the s:ua^ tiling 
::b(yat the teloplione 50 years ci-'o. Tne fac;. triat the use access 
is only by a. fev people is not irr.port.'ont . 

Cormr.ent — -Telephone is a poi !:t~t!o-poi nt svitched systen. and 
there's a big difference i-oween tl^at and cable-casting as p]-e5ajnt]y 
constituted. I'm a3 so/involved in Vcit i sen-band ra;Uo and| f ind a 
gr^^^at cross-corr'--]at7"jn. Citizen band raf]io is tlu- "ulti^T;ate" 
righ-t nov. nven tb^:^ b'ro-i db -^.n^l of cable, color t.v. se^.-riS rr.ore 
':t:.t' rrtct ive. 

Jpirney ;!.nt ;:rj ^t s — [t's -.u^tainly riore accessabH^' 1e b'u.^e a, 
Cb unit .n yonr car or so-.e t::an it is to have an access point 
■-lovaibovn on Cook Street, Aiil -Iso TM like to follov en on fev 
of year other points. ll.-: io.ct rbat fev peo]dj:* are r::shinr^ use of 
access in tnis city c-Jn't :.o ..tu d on neonie vho ?ire u::l:i:^ 'dban:: 
yon can't lay it ors the bl'A, I feel you can ley It dir-:bly at 
the cor[. orate bein;u^ vho riuc in charyc cd' the cable systa;n,s. in 
. i *. ' bi i. n F , b e n n s y ] . v n': i ri. t . Vi e r e ' s a t r ei n o^ n ^ 1 o u s use oV a c c e ^> s n 1 1 < 1 1 : n s 
br--jn siiice the Ku iblu:-: M'^'n nr^d their first nic^jtitn;. All of \ 
scdlen et'-ryone vas avare oil a'. s. To toll ov your politl^uil 
]:oint, i ti)ink you Lad :;:or^ uf , coi-jnir-^' ' ■ inv-r^st in geitiip- 
those people on. I th'nk it vj.s riore of tiv t-an, say, gettis;' 
■brie bea/;ue - of woinen Vot,^_-rs or gcvhuion Cause ' : ons^z^r tiie program 
in vhicb. case you'vonlc •;.7e had a built in . -worr" that you '.b.i 
i.'ive taped Tor your "ri e-.:-: rs . I tliink tb":-- •;' n p-i b^v/eJ-een O-u 



i }iipub*;'-iriL coris i 'b^i :i.t 1 on Jn y(jM7* vievJn/'. I doif c^n oiler V)a:V 
i'.i i 1 nr-.-;- ;t r«.n^..Lj foir 1 ;tnr'- f-r! 1 iu*'"'S . 
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audience co-nent , Ted Xerrill — I v^culd like to suggest, first 
of all, that ''Citizens for Conrn^jinity Cable" a nisnorier. I 
tnink it should be citizens fcr conzr/oriity t.V. I dor/'t thin]: yc*^- 
audience cares nuch vhether they get their picture and their 
video off the cable or off the air. I think one of tl^- probler.s, 
bsid I've heard it mentioned here, is that the FCC in effect has 
set up cable versus broadcasting as tvo different things, IM 
also like to say, as Johjn KcConnell knovs, we've recently ccr.- • 
i.'leted 2 years of hearings in the teleT:.":one rate case* One of 
the big factors of this vas the matte ■ parations « The FCC 

says this, the FCC says that, and ve t. ney mean that and 

so on. And when you co::ie down to the fcocnote on the bott^^^n v n 
3ee that what the FCC said on that issue does:. 't apply to the 
State of Hawaii or /^daska. ::ow being an isl^^nd state- way or.t. -iw 
the middle of tiie ocean th^. . ^i; are possibilities that w'^ rpv '-'-^ 
thin^T? that are not considered on the maini^nd. I th'-rik ix - 
v. :x V e a c i t i 2 e r: c o rirr. i t x '-^ c o n e: e r i: ^ 1 a b o ut t p 1 ■ v i r,io:\ - h e \' f i v"^' ; : . l •. i 
not be lockin^^ themselves^ into transr.ission by cablv ^-lone- l-^'*- 
r.ossibility of establ i r,r,i n;:^ a telccoi-irnmi rations offi^<^ ha? hoen 
di^'oussed in the past. V;s've talked about tcchnic5=il T^^^i-^piM'l i ^ 
in coirjr^unieat ion here, -.ad one of the reasons ve don*"t have a 
lot of the things that ar^ available today is consist^snt vith ^he 
rc- 'Ulatory syste-:r: t::at we have. . And ma^ybe some of you may not 
kriov/ that we h"^re in Hawaii' are "unique "in that we have only o^^''- 
tel^[-*:;.one company. And that telephone c err./-' any is own^d ent^- 
'^^ut'-of-state. v;e are being served entirely by absent^^e ownei'ii>. 
The company that owtis Hawaiian Telepliono is only something like 
C-o of the total teleco:T:;:;nn icat ion market in the nation. In 
coinplotirif-^ this theory, we have an adversary position between 
the Public Utilities Division, the primary regulatory ^Cency, 
versus the entire micrjjt of the telephone industry. Hov can the 
staff of the PUD effectively operate as the consumer protector? 
Under ler>islation past last year the PUD was -supposed to have 
IT or 18 additional hollies tc_do_.-that and they didn't even 
that. In response to" !'!r7~~oUjrilda , orK^■^ i-^^ation does exist in the 
Statewide Telephone Users Committee which has been act-ive '^^^^ 2 
year-. And I'd like to see what Jolm uu.^-ht have to say to how 
he ft.eis whr-^re the L'epartn:ent of Regulatory Af;encies is on the 
matter of the telec -.muni cat ion office and what other suggest i orn-^ 
he mip;ht have. In conc]\Jsicn let m-,. ..^.y that my impression of 
tills rate hearvinr^; is t.hat the decision which comes cut vill be 
strictly based legal r^ronn^is, which I tiiink miay be Vei^y far 
removed fro:ri what Edit!) has mentioned as the "public" nipdia. 
I tiiink it's abo\;^ time where citizens wanting to sen some 
advancement 'n communications start saying let's chan/-':e t.h^-2 
laws. Let's get the hnrnnnities into the picture and not 
, continue on the basis of r^-gul f^+.'^-ry methods which w^er^' -established 
way back in the days tlirrt Dallas V/niinms was. talking about when 
the rallrop.ds first canie out. G'S F contend that our regul^^^tory 
sy I' t f^m is c v y. n i n 1 .y a h < 'i" ^r)f\ } o i p-p-j thh n i f t n t i on n a ho w do 
ve go ab^Mit t0'c]^'=' ^i'*^ 

if 
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rarr-ey ::o^::r;er^t — 'rirzz of all. I ''5 like zo surpor^ vhat you. 
p-tout zhe cut-cf-s*:ate o^^Tiership of the phone oczpany hy sayir.-^ 
.r all of the coinr.eroial television stations,^ are ncv c^^r.eo by 
-.. -.-of-state firris. It'ext, ve are concerned, as Citizens for 
■': vTiT.uni xy Cahle, vith the conjrjonicat ion aspect that is afforded 
oy the rr.any channels cahle offers — a minir.iLni of 20 required hy 
law — and the uses that can be nade of xhose. 

John M c Conn ell ceme nt::: — led asked 'r:e a '*;"ue3T:ion . I no h^j>. 
T ■: vhat I said that ycrs this tec:.nology is there, 'ks for izs use, 
I thinh you have to naxir.ize the opport'.:inities for innovation, for 
people in the private sector to try to v^^ it in ^^:^k^^ ^r^^ vayc 
or vhatcver v/ays they vant . I think if you could ret that -yp*-: 
of clinat^-:, ratrier than a strict :r;Gii-j|.n"l > t- i .-^ i-i^r v n^- i nr* 
r*'! , ' 11 have vzov^^ ^nd bol^^-i* users, Ay --in, I I'cv: .•.-^i^'''- 
th'':t t;'.e:*e are r^c^nr^i-^y of r;c:rilcs invry-'od nr':i a i -i ^"."U-io 
of r'-'/:':1 ation is rci::-' t :; le ro'.p;!:--!. 

In an-v:er to y:/s:' '•)uestic:n r:hvu'> v;:.r'";.er v;rv i-'-iOwM V.ave an 
office of to1 ;r-.-ication pnlivjy I think that lo.^ oft-n vc :wi:it 
TO c o a I e n:o i' e b u i* n ^ : < • : ■ > y v ] , e . , v e ^ v e ■ "ret a p o b 1 e ::i . f- ' i' e it 
vould be nice to l^ave an oj'fice of to1 f/'j^'r- ':n;ni ^tiT ion policy, 
lut aj^ain, you^vc (lot to set prioj^it.ics and you've f.ot to_ decidv 
vhere you vant to sr.enfl your :noney. And that is done over at th.e 
leri s l-ature , 

John _V:iite cc-riTaentn — I'm suffei'in^- fro:n involuntary infor- 
-narioii dei^rivation . Tiiorr^'s been a lot of talk about cable 
t.v. At the fioverncr's task force I listened to part oT their 
discussion. I ';-ot very ent h^::- i ^ i c . I vent hon:e and looked 
in n':y yellov pa^^es and called one company up, Ihey ask^^d r.c 
vhere I. lived and I said lAakakilo. They said they had the 
island divided up a::! Iney have one part and other companies 
.j-iavo others. I said vho has ny section of the island. So they 
;::ave r^e the narr.e of tr.e' ':v:^rnpony that has my section. This compano' 
told me Lhey };ave wo cable hr.-;ked up for !'!akakilo and no pians 
of ever puttinr^ it in. ib-v they (y.;n the corj::unication riyhtsito 
::.y nelfdiboriiood and tn / refuse to serve me. Is it ^oin^; to 
Ims:- in^efinitrrly? 

Comment' — That's a rood question, John. V;hen the 
lef;:islature establis:.eu tliO lav they divided up the vorld of 
cj^ble t.v. They established as a policy that these sys^:e::.s 
s houl d exp an d, a s r ap 1 d ly a o : s L b 1 e aji d r: o v er t he vi i o 1 e s t a t e . 
but there are real probler.s in e/. r^nv^i nr. that. I tlnink you 
have a /^qod point but let .ptst rive yoK the co'ii'rany 
arrument because it's tijor-. Tliey say v;--'ve dev^^loijed the 'n*^'r\s 
vhere the off the air recep'. i^-n is bad nr.: vherO ve can achij.-V'- 
a hirh load factoj^. That is ve can r;et a. loi of people to 
subscribe. Tjiey say if we ^o into these oth<^r areas ve're 
only r;oin^' to ^-^et about 20 or 30% since they have rjood off tlie 
a i r r » r: p r i r. . T h e y s s.y '.-re c a n ^ t a f f o } * rl i t. . V: h a v e to 1 i a v e 
• ■ : 1* c a i n. t -.j-l c o s t u p 1' i'<^n t t o e x ] ' n n < i ^" } i e s y s 1: r-m . . V.' 1 1 h a ? 0 % 
.;'ih.rvr bl-or vm!*'. r;i;">b'^ a f'O r-J:. it. T ' m , i".^:'i'ti ! . r so":e 
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rhez: are doing and I don't vant -co cor::.''. on It ncv. But it is 
a legi^irnate issue, the -oney has to C'::-.o froit 3cr,- ,:here firs* 
for the uofront capital zo expand oho syotert. 

Coiiiziien^ by Sunida — One thing 'you ni.^nt consider, vhich z.ayhe 
o:r:ac>s a little hit of lavrer talk, is that if you have in effect 
a public decision to allow ^^hat is othervise in violation of p-:"\1- 
trust rights, to a certain private entity to do so!tethinr vjhich 
io a private riandate and they're not doin,^ it, consider ^.h^n to 
sue then., force then to do it. 
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"'r.o iriteres* in this meeting, manifested cy such a ;y : : 
turr.cut, strengT:hens r.y seiief that cosiinunicat 1 on issu-^-:: ai'e 
::e£;inninf: to reach a broad audience in Havaii. v:e have i:e^\r:; 
m panel discuccions references tc a n'onber of snecific 
interests and activities. Indeed, the pic is extrei::ely 
crcad-and ve have not touched on several iir.portmt topics. 

I v../ald like to spend a fev rinute.! outlining ."riu-ent 
: V c i- : . r. - - d 1 ni •' v '--i o i ty activities in c oinrm n cr, t i ci : t . ] 1 cy 
-::d pl'-p'. in:-. (This vill be an i-.-^^r.^M aocwjnt). I ' - 
^ hon outline ■ so:::e nossihic f ^^l 1 ■■■'^7>up stepr^ to i^'A " -^icvji.'^ 

^'hore ht:^ heen an in'./i-or.-^ in the te:r:r-o o"' •:ovcrii:::ci. * 
ir r.ur- i . ( i . ,i] . The Ho v -i-ii.'i- ' s Ta/^h Foro" 
■ -'^^ ' '-;n User's r-.C(;]--; rvrien ls is :3tlll "alive". A 
- i • ' V c-y of Stat e G o v e i ■ l:- : : t u s a r e ha s : (? e n c o: -.ipl '-jI^-vI n n n i - r- 1 • • ■ 
j o i n rt a a ly z e d . 

In the last nession a House Resolution called for the 
estG;Dlis:L^.ent of a State Office of Tel oconiirainicat ion Policy. 
Discussions ahout this have been hiCld with .T;emrer5 of the '\ 
l-^J f---^ '--rrji.unication industry. 

The State General Plan outline calln for a discussion of 
land use/transportati'.:n/comTnnri cation — aa indication of official 
administration recor;ni. f>n that eomnuni rat ion is an important 
community resource. More recently, convci-sation.5 jiave been 

old vith State Depar tir.^^nt of Planning, and Economic Development 
-taff in which G^mp of us at the University were asked to 
provide surr- esti ons as to how cor;:munication ^plcnninrr mifht be 
■iP'proached . One of th.-^ purposes of this conference is to 
^ittetnpt to defin.e some of the issu'"^s in part as a response to 
Dr'hD^: interest. 

I'he State 'ir>'^ also appointed a CATV citizen adyi;tcry board. 
5at, as, iz too oft':n ti:^ cast?, tiie board hasi.'t beeri GCt iv?j i . 

The State has taken an interest .in the r ow postponed Vric-].fi<: 
'i,- -I'/coirimnni cani on Forum. Tnis would be an'"'/rr o»'%'nnined ];:co<"ini;^ 
desir^ned to prinr, persons tn^.r;el:her .from tiie Pacific Pe^tion to 
d i s c u s s i. n an i n fnv:n ^^1 s e 1 1 i n , t Vm': - .m itt, n n i o n t. i r- r , i . r n h 1 e i n s an d 
possibilities for the future. 

Some of the cnrrent academic interest in co:rir:uni c;.- Irion 
inc]ud' tb.e P.rACPSAT project whicii involves a nirmber of low- 
cost V(nce stations in tiv^ P-jcific connected via ATS-l . "^h'? 
A pop A S V 'J ' . em h ; i. s b e en <^o: -i c c: i* ij e d vi t h c cm pi j t , e r 1 6 c oj pr^ ; n t e r 
otmnni 1 f •; . .n v ] .n f- 1 i t « , w i f-.}-j ke t - r> w i r.r h i n/: and the- use 
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cuesticro, CATV us- 'e, AT3-6 use, etc., have iieen prepared. 
Al^nC:-.g^: ve have ; . r ceive ariv large granr avard'*. the 

experienc^^ has cr'. i^'^-t tcsether a rj^T.cer cf scholars :roi. several 
different fields. 

International corr'^erences have lee:: hosted oy the last-^^est 
Corjri'onication Institute addressing topics o: Infcrr.ation flov, 
?ZACi:3AT use, nclicy and planning fcr development and pcpulati-.ii 
information systems. .A major program in policy and plannir.m :cr 
comm^-onicaticn is nov und-_r vay at the Center. 

The Com.:.' uni cat ion research Group of the So::ial Sciencci^ 
and Linr-uistics Institute and the Hawaii Research Center fcr 
yut-;res Stuiy (vith support from DPED) ic ccr.pil "ir.f: a 6irc<:iyjry 
of people, projects -..nd or^:ani7-• Icr.r. rourr-'iicd vith or vori'in,^ 
in the field of c:mm-::;ication. V:e nov hcve a cr^^ i ut cr-h:^rt-l '^-^ 
of more than 300 i:. hriduals. 

There are a numher ctnor activities vhich ccula ce 
mentioned. Specific note shou;.d "be made of tiie several cit: :\r^ 
groups nov concerned vith comiir.unication matters. Includca ; 
the Honolulu ComjTAjnity-Medi a Counc:l and the Cahu Council cf 
Presidents' task force on comjr-unications . 

Plans for the immediate future include the organization of 
a series of in-depth seminars on several of the topics covereci 
today. V/e see the need for perhaps half-day meetinr^- preceded 
in some cases by the circulation of working pr-pers or the ex- 
posure via site visits to particular industries (e.c-, Hawaiian 
Telephone Co, plant; Hav;aii newspaper agency; CO:-::^AT station, 
etc.). Four or five ser.inars may be held this sprin^^ and early 
summier followed by a "f.^jr-mary Conference". 

Pa'^ed 'ipon this exposure and learning experience, we hope 
to be able to commi:.'sion a series of stu^iies to add detail and 
.iooumentat ion to owr work. 

Further steps and worh will hinj^e upon V:x- feodhaoh from 
this conf er«-^n^^*^ - ^nd W^^'- t.ro:/ >fv^d r^'-^mi nars . 
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hir cper.inr: r ■!::.•:-:■> 3 , Gerald Sur'ida the ^one cf tr.e 
-rr.-i:- :.;*er'r:::cr vhri: he noted that, vhilo Havrii ;i-st increase 
1^3 c:::.r\u::l ::acir-::o facili-:ie3 and inforriaticn pr'^cessln^' cana- 
: l^ivler in cnn:or cccone the "Terran Crr-sv'' c:' the nacifl^ 
ia:;ln5 rnlicy \na planninr; nu^t also ta>^'- -ir^to aor-onnt nhe vp":::--.^ 
''nd a3n-n:n that undarlir the develcnr^ent ani conl.: -i ^j- 3uch 
f-jc: Iii:i'. s ani canahilinie^ . Infcrnation cioes net givv ur r::'^-^''^^;^ 

vain a, cun ranher L-rovi-^e^ an e-iVironT^'^nt in vhich .n-^^r,^ J-^ c-r-c 
ih;--.. ^nd vain--:': are da"-i-:-,n . T^^c}-nic~ •' ;.non^.i <]' 7 t ; «1 . \'v ; 
1:: -r.' "T^r-ii y tae Zj'.ij c:' ln.^"^*h n^rr tnat :*r»v;do.- r)"- i^iMi'^^ ^-^^ 
• -nh^lf: ran pV- • i -n : livlnn cuz' :iv.:j, hut :-:^^*:^ha:i 

^■?Luha:: har^ ina i oatei , tne nediu::i, aonds to rejane the ne-v^--;- 
ita'^^f; the ---an? rcccne the enls. Ag The rapiaJy irr:c;^~in^ ^:r- -^"i 
jz: --v. .7-^-1 t •.: o Kr; ■ t Va ^ ror"-^ t ht- di^t-nn-c^; saaac at ^ 
rha durationc of tine in vhirh hunan :r'i^^^^r. r^lpte to one another, 
~;:to :-nd ::paao .are na iaaaar the netaa to live, hut the tc; irn^a : i c: s 
a: h'n::an exi^t'^-nce. 

T;;u3 , ■ ne:-ry . f:nr:i : '3 cautinn to us, that the rressa^e of 
'h-Moha^', 'jan either he destroyed or projtoted hy the inanner m 
vi.lch; our ao:r!r::ijn:aat-] ona and inforuiat i on technologies are devejxt:ea 
in Idavai.i, is veil vortl: j.ist-eaina to. Perhaps ve need to take 
another lool: at the /doha Gpirit and try to understand it as a 
technique c:r aa ai: attitada to cnploy in tlie foraiatiLni of iiavaii'a 
c arnnuT J i a at i on pa i i cy , 

TiiO firrt panal dia.- a.tian on "Chanria;.^ Coa-:andcationa 
Technolo;-] aa" aroiu'Tht out Of-veral important pointa about the 
prohlerr.a an-i aoaaihi litiea of chanf-^c. :;ed V/eldon pointed out the 
r -ap'-.nr:5 'a; for errr In predictinr; the future, n^ ■. only becaui^o v;e 
can't i:Man-n^ the aev ta^a.aoloaiec: cf the future cut alao beca\;-a 
v:a can!.ot ra-illy predict adiat vill happen with the technologies 
th*v. alrend;; enist (caae ',r: point: the explo/sioa in the nur.ber ot 
:."r.M-h';ld el^'ctroai.' calcal-torG ot tl-c lar^t fev: yoars ) . A recent 
rvtort ^oted that loot y-N\r alone, over 10 million Ca radicn vera 
?old in tta United ::tata::. Troni c^l 1;/ , vhile aoot of c.-::.:tuaica^ ha^a 
pj':nninn aea:-.a ^:iaed at df^-r^-aaina; the depea'-^nce upon tr'taav;uL-^::du on 
aad at", r.-].hinr^ the ho::. a or office a canununj cat a^^a; center to trin/^ 
: :i ro'i'.: :.'.tion in aad oa^ e-f, the in^M;eradar; nu;rd;^a' oT CB radios 
inotaJ.led in aot' r v^dd^V-: ma;/ r-nVf? the h'liae^ :;:f)]ete r^jther t::':: 
the au>-0!nob"i .el 

■ Tvo iaportcjnt pointo that eru^rrod from th- diacu^sion d'-alt 
with tlie probl^rris .aoa^'-^i ''it,od ndth the a^-cponent ia L /trouth of 
i ator.Ti'ttiou avnd 1 nVd -nid in the rapid cha?iae-cver in l-^nrdvarc' 
:^yateiuO th-^iioelves . The apoed of modern ia'*')rm'^tion proceaoia;: 
aystemo coupled v;ith th-"' ease of acceaa to this inforiratdor., via 
•aop)' 1 a L i c- vv» od f'("iii"MM i c-?.^- ' *.)J- !^ r\*.-^.\}' ^rVr will cvHilU'^ 1 1 y (if it hao 
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saying, ^'Infcrriation is pcver" , a^i -ourled to another " old aiag 



ver cDrrunns'' ve -an 'jr.Jierstani 'ho 3ense of Charles DeC-a'-Lil^ 



.T.cdern adage, "?cver is ir-^pc^ence'' . Toe i^uch InfcmaLion can he 
debilitating. If ve arrive at the point vhere ve can't hegin no 
consult all of th-a necessary infornation that ve are avare of before 
r-a>ing a decision^ ve are left vith an undesirable dilerina: Zither 
ve never get around to making the decision because ve are alvays 
doing the research for it or ve r.ake the decision in the anxiety of 
knowing ve don't really knov all of the relevant facts. Perhaps 
the skillc needed, not so nrach to solve this dileni:-a as to ^v.rvi^-- 
:t, are thcze of critical ana?^ysis and value con?^-' '-^^I'^uc:? . If 
information overload is the problen. vo contend vith, the proper 
veapon appeero to be "selectivity''. The :::achine:3 have taken ovt^-r 
the task of providing the breadth of infor:ration for us; v- ^vc 
left vith the r-le of finding the pro: - criteria (values, 
a:^su:r:ptions ) and ana^ytica] -ethods to ::olp 'j-^ select fror: ci:r^ 
:ncroaf:ingly comple:: infGr::.aT ion envii-':-j:-e:-t , Ajcoj::;^a:-yin-^^th.: •-■^ 
-:y be the necessity of shifting fro- a Irrical concept of '^tru:.n'^ 
(i.e., the correct ansver, ^i-i-rc-ich .:r vay c ' domt^; roe: -^r-ir^::,-^ 
to the -ore aesthetic concept of "truth'' as rev-i-g^gn or di^^£verv 
(the greek, alethea ) co that, uoing :Hffero::r. r:u^eriu an..: difforen-. 
n^ethodo to process the san;e infcr:nat:on vil' leave us vith the 

anxiety of having to choose v})ich cf the re:u:ltir- ansvcrr 'r c::rre: 
hut rather vith tne satisfaction i:a--Lng creott-.. nor..' reus 
possibilities for .v..cting. 

The second of the tvo points rSat sec::.o^i -^^^ \;:ally i-g .^nt'- 
to r.e in tnis ser^sion va:- ]yr'j\ir\:L o^i*: i^'- ^ discj::s_on by .-r:.n V:. it- 
and vas concerneri vith the :. r^'u.der.s ci-ealo 1 V-^'V r:a7*keting by t!:e 
rapid changes in techno! -y . nobec 'h^t t-chnr: 1 .-ies in 

coinnunications and d^t-:. pr :.g arc cr.anging "O fast th:;'- P^'O^ .e 

are more and ::iore reluc*''; ■orirnit th -;:i-e^ver lo a svv:i::o^ 

iV^tem for fear th^t it v:: , jbsolet by the ■ h; e t: y r::l it. 

The culprit nov is not only the anioant of stuff available to choose 
from but the amount of time ve have to choose and use it. The 
:'e-.earch an:: develoj^ment mo:"iey that makes theie rapid cnanges 
• oosible comes ^-om the s^l::.c companies that sell the research 
— suits to make :.-.>r ey In tn^^ first- place Tf nothing is market- 
h'---use of the "vait an:; s-e" attitude mt-ntioned ahov- , then the 
s-._mes or research funis viil dry up '-.nd "he ir:nuv::tion in th-^'^ 
areas viil slov icvn or ce-::e altog^.ther. lua-ing OMuip^-nr ^^it: 
than buying it solved this problem at aii earlier ]at(:, h nov 
are at tlie point vhere equii'ment is obsolet'^ ^^-von before. ..t m: 
m-nufactured, much less mar'- '.rted,. This too is_a pro.der. nT 
selectivity, bob:; on the siue of the seller and that of tiiO buyer 
and vrill require the sort of policy making ani planning thnt ai'-- 
both buyers and sellers the sort of foundation they need to 
confidently drop anchor in this swiftly moving stream of technolog; 
long enor<gh to get som.e finhiing done and yet not so long t/iar tht" 
become at.:"- 'hod to a single place and lose both the interest nnd 
the kntH± of'fb>ving ;/it}i 1}^' oU-.v,rii r: ch-^n/-;m Tims situation 
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'Icifl-^r v:ar.:el c:"' dec^^de ago. Tr.e pcver of the r.-_':'.ar. 
ic ncv zo overloading t:-.e accepted physical constrair.ts c:' cur 
:rcderr/* vorld, that it is perhaps cnce a^ain tire for ?^ncther 
:-.er.ai.: lance viih ar acr:ocipariyin2; redefinition of the "tirie" a-i 
"space" cf the "vorld" ve live in. The Copernican -evcluticr 
reiefired the tir:e and space of the -edieval vorld ^ecause these 
::on:epts had cecoce too confining for the rea-hes of the h'-an 
-tind. 



oeveral particularly relevitn- chcrdf: for :::e, 
of ohe benefits :f r:::.ru-ter . ..nf-:-r.:.-^ ^r- -r.^ 



, ' . ::UOtcn S 

:on:'jrieo of ::.y ovn exp'.. •'.►.r.---^ in zhe , : 1 1 vitn tV.e ^ •.'^■f•rf!^^^ 
ncov;<:.r>o ^ ' l.i i i.l n ;-;-n.jc j . .-.v-ini L; . '^ho 



nefit:: of 



uter CO:.' ji--^- '"-inr: -^re ^.n.'^eed 



vvn:.ence, ^'m^ h vi.^n -''he need is for .'-.'i' ••.'::^icaticn a^.^::^; 
0 ;rely raolonal lines. V^.en the need is for exohan;,rinr aa:a, 
•:^.^tln-: 2 Ir-^r rrcup r-^a-O'n i n^] , c cr -cu: f .'V^^nv^~ vPi r-^rv 

- ve:]~ : t}:in> : erhr.y:- -f doii.,; av^iy -irh v :-of:j-.- 1 onni .^c;:rn-.ls 

cty-a^ of research tnao ^rc :.:oviny so ;:ui->~.v that ro;-er:vch is 
oosolet- hy the tine It can be nuhli r!;cd 'r:nd iistricuted, and 
reylaoin^ theo: vfth an on-line, daily up-iatcd c^n.yurer conference 
n-~tvork vhere all researchers s^art t'icir co.v vith a r r^intout and 
end tneir day vith' a report input. hcvevor, vhen the need :;.c-,'er 
oey one this vei-y n o^ r r ov; are o o f h liinan en d e a vo >• I aVi inov e sceptic al 
Getting rid cf psychological and social biases in scientific 
research on las--s -line,' but such "biases" bccosio relevant cat:, 
■■•h-n the subject of d:i scussion is society or politics or the 
iiidividual. Cor.putcr conf erenciru,^ loses several ir ■ ortant 
diriensions of lanr:uare (body ]an^^uare, eye contact, et^.) -^o rain 
-i-ts speed and convenience for rationally pure undertahinrs . Vdiilv 
os.e vay a person looks is perhaps irrelevant to tr:e rarified air 
of scientific research, the vay peo])le look and sr.ell and talk is 
very important inforrr:rit,ion in most other discussions. Arain rry 
ov-T. experiences vith con:r:unication technolort.' 15 j^ears a^;o 
'lefinitely biases roy view of this poverful technolo^-^ical tool. 
-00 :;aroe tecbnoiory that rtade international coninunicat ion T'.^ssihle 
al-^o r:;ade it possible to tap and tai^e unrioticed the telerh'.^:.-^ 
conversations of an entir-j cit-y, and the i^act that I vac so 
fascinated by this r::arvt-loeo .:?-eat:on of Inron Corp>-rv:t: on for S"; 
Jonf^ and now reali.t'e th'. " I v;as i.ndeod aoc. bv io to the p^h:.-. 

failing to use sound et::icu; .iudr:ni^*r;ts in ins use ^^-n: :r::,-\e ne 
overly caotious. I vent into tlie military service a :^].ysic.\ ::.aJor 
b-ut I exited a pb.i]oso:hy na.lor. 

T]:e danger, I triink, li.es in confusin- the t: sol i f ^.rat Ion of 
sui-f ace iraa;;;es vith depth und^Mai hnnni n/'; . lec]jn^~'1 o.-y o.^q p^^^ 
n^;t different — tiiey are both creative enterprises tbat cerr^ond n^r^ 
■' ■.or. Jn.ot: inf or:oation ; and I vender if knovi n;p vhat > other : r^opie 
^bink about soniething does i^r^t ofU-r. binder our creative respor:ses 
to^an issue of a probler;;. We ::n:st aya;i n be carefnl tbot the 

in co: • oration 'ind iu r«jr-j: :it I on provided }>y a sopiiLstioM, 



: hfM-t"i s : 



.•'.n.!V>r'->rM;;n,- r*. • 1 v," ,)•!'• ^Ir,,-- r,ot d '^d; i 1 i t a t>? ouv ':='rfort. 
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Jjic :.'z~. Alexanie:/ rell z'.r^z -zr.i'zz ~'-.:z sesslc:^ is 

■ cur a:.^ -iLzz-zvtry , z'r.er. ve :,.^3~ cff i::"c 

^ujr. ^r.i 'JZ^y avay frcr: the center: paths, -Ine of the 
panelists clair:ei tl:at Havaii :.eedei tc catch up in its cctc::ur:i- 
caticns tech::iology vith the Mainland. This strikes r.e as being, 
at least in par*, a losing effort to fellow the lead of the ::ainland 
rather than e^tn^ z':c on our c:-. v:e need to heep u: vioh v:;ao is 
happening for cure .,uo t-: actually car oh u: ::. Irht :.:t 'ze as 
advantagec^s as ch-roing nev ^aths in these areas that are c:uc:: more 
■:uitacle to Havaci'c gecgraph:? and socio-':ultaral si^ ^' i on . 
Perhaps this is urir -alistic and ^^.informed drear^-ing, h-:t I holieve 
that r:any of our ccccounicat 5 one problen^s njight he s*^"! :::..'ro e-^^-iiy 
if Hawaii hesa:-e "a "source" of technclogy rather than a rp^-ip^^^m oi 
it. 

The third session cn "3>:.ll^ :;eeds and nevelopoir^nts" cen^oi•^^: 
;:.onoly c.r. edocaticna: :issues. ^"hardin, zv.e French paleonto] ori ^ ^ , 
ie^lar-:! over 20 years ago tnat the ''age of naoic:::- is past- — it is 
z'::z^ zo >-uild ohe earth''^ cut it has heen international television 
and, a single ir:porta:'t event, the view of the earth free; the r;oon 
and ou^er spaoe~-hooh achi evernents of technolog:/ rather ohan of 
philosopny of political science— that have .^ade Chardin's vcrdc 
oeec; like soriething pocsihle in our own lifetinie rather than like 
a utopic. Thus ve gain a broader perspective on the world and on 
our:Lelves as a result of ::. creased inter-cultural, intorr at : . ::al 
a^'l even entra-terrest ial coojr.unication . 

The probleni involved in working Chardir/s goal can be seen a:^ 
tvroVold: r.aking people aware of the services and techn.:>logies ■• 
available and helping tiier. Zo acquire the skills necessary use 
theni. Media literacy in general and keyboard skills in perti-ular 
were pointed out as prerequisites for accc.T.plisriing this, just as 
r-apid changes in .techno! op:yr rr.ake hardwarf^ obsolete at an ever 
increasing rate, so too does the resulting change in society a.nd 
everyday life rr^ake many of our hurr:an skills increasingly obsolete, 
L^tarning a skill for a lifeti:::e of eniplo:.Trient is really no longer 
a viable option in a country IIkc th.e united States. We :tiusi. 
rather see our life as a contii:uous process of gaining skills anc 
using the-i. helther formal nor vocational education can- be L^een ^ 
any longer 2S just arstage alcn> life*s way; learning is much r:- r.^ 
a:: integral part of our da:^ ly -outine. If we fail to recognize 
tnis, we tend to war- to kcei the world th^^ w:iy --.-e learned it in 
ochool, V;e tend to block change, rathr-r tnan tc work to :::ake the 
world the w^<y ve. imagine it shc^uld oe,_ 

^.he fourth and f;i'-.ai session on "Public Interest and Citizen 
partic' nation" raised n.^^iaorous questions about the ownersiiip ani 
reg^Uation of t.he iriedia and techno.l o/-:y , public apathy, and goveh-n- 



nent resist--- * • citizen participation in the contr^^l u ocess. 

The fear thi' .^ens i-«:)ntinue to be . exclu'led fro:n do sioii 

tnakin.-; seer:. oe def L v^t^d .not only fi-om tlie' grow ing jornple zy 

of t^--h^'"'^ ' ii-'-^^'^t' Vn+ n1'--^ \y^n\ -tlv- i mi:w->v.: !. m M o bu r oau r rn oy 
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as it is active promotion of zhe skills necessary open up the 
vhole range of coniriunications and iafom-ition processing technolog:;^'' 
to as vide a group as possible. This is citizen participation and 
public interest in the positive sense of joining in the benefits cf 
nodern technol.^tTy. 

The conference as a whole spent much more time on epistemic 
questions than it did on technical ones. This suites iny ovn 
interests in the subject very veil and I vas very happy with the 
whole affair. That planning and policy making efforts are focussing 
on such issues more than on the matters of engineering the 
technclogies themselves show, I believe, a significant change in 
the direction of planning. We have snown ourselves to be good at 
developing and planning the what of cominiinicaticqs technology, thp 
systems; and now turn to plans of how to imp! ^^^m^^^nt^this te^huoi or,v. 
I share the interest expressed by many at the confci-ence thnt i.in's 
sc-/t| of communications confer<=*nce should be a re:::;in;^r thing. 
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?A?.TICI?A1-JT LIST 



Karen Ah Ha i 

2^*2^ Maile Way #70^C 

Honolulu. HI 965*22 



Herbert Ah Yc 
Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
P.O. Box 2200 
Honolulu, HI 968M 



Renal d M. Aj irii ne 
233 Keawo St. 
Honolulu, Hawa: i 9 68 1 3 



J . Bowen 

1777 East-West Rd . #2012 
Honolulu, Hawai i 96822 



W. A. Broadbent 

Lccwa rc! Comrnun i ty Col 1 ege 

96-0^5 Ala iki 

Peorl City, HI 9^782 



Ton i Brown 
563 Kai'**oku St. 
Honolulu, HI 96826 



Stanley DeR;eu 
OCDA 

650 5. King St. 
Honolulu, Hi ■ 96313 

Herbert Dordick 
Anncnberg Schoo 1 of 

Commun i ca t i on 
University of Southern Calif. 
Los Angelas, CA 

Gerald Dykstra 
^7-720 Lamaula Rd. 
Ki^ncohe, Hi 967^^^ 



G. E. Aldrich Jr. 
P.O. Box 2200 
Honol u 1 u , Hnwa i i 



Norma Bryce 
I s 1 and Hoi i days , Ltd . 
P.O. Box 8519 
Honolulu, HI 96815 



Robert Galbrai th 
61 Ncnohc Place 
Wahiawa, HI 96786 



Frances Au 
99-605 Ha lawn Dr. 
Aica, Hawai i 96701 



David Cfiang 

1963 Ala Mahamoc PI . 

Honolulu, HI 96815 



Greg Farstrup 
Henta 1 Hca I th Assn . 1 
200 N. Vineyard Blvd. 
Honolulu, HI 96817 



1 Hawa i i 
Su i te 101 



Richard Barber 

2^2fi Mai le V/ay #70^^ 

Honolulu HI 96822 



Douglas Char 

3?77 Beaumont Woods PI. 

Honolulu, HI 96822 



R. P. Freeman 
C. Brewer and Co. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3'i70 
Honolulu, HI 96801 



Rrii.;f* Barp.e5^ 

1330 Wilder Ave", fl 107 

Honolulu, Hawaii 968/2 



jtthcj Lui ^^ni>on t nong 
State Capitol 
Honolulu, HI 96813 



Warren Gaughan 
1125 Young St. fr'609 
Honolulu, II! 9681^^ 



David Barney 
Leeward Community Col 
Pearl City, HI 96782 



Col 1 ege 



Betsy Chr i s t i an 
P.O. Box 925 
Palchua Ranch 
Waipahu HI 96797 



Hal Glatzcr 

2101 McKinley. St, 

Honlulu HI 96822 



Davio Baunigartner . 
620 McCul ly St. //205 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96826 



Car ina Chr i fit ian 
Chaminadc Col lego 
31^0 Waialae Ave. 
Honolulu, HI 96816 



Stu Glauborman 
EWC Box 

Honolulu, HI 96822 



Ed Bcauchamp 
Wist 21 1 

Un i vo. T, I ty of Hawaii 



Sarali Congolon 

1670 Kalakaua Ave. Suite 906 
Ho.iolulu, HI 9681^1 



Mary F. Gray 
Study Abroad 
University of Hawaii 
Krauss Hal 1 105 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Phil Bossert 
Hawa i \ Loa Col lege 
P.O. Cox 76^ 
K'^^noohe, HI 967^^ 



Let i t i a Dalor 
20^ Makce Road 
Honolulu, Hi 96813 
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J. Harada 
1033 KalapakI 
Honol u 1 u , HI 



96825 



EKLC 



Joan Harms 

165 Nawi 1 iwH i St. 

Honolu'u, Ml 96825 



Hugh Edward Johnson 
2323 Seavlew Avenue 
Honoluhi, HI 96822 



LesI ie Kur isakl 
39^^ KauGl 10 PJ . 
Honolulu, HI 96816 



L. S. Harms 

2m2^ M<iiie Way ,^70^ 

Honolulu, HI 56822 



David L. Jones 
P.O. Box 2 359 

Honolulu, Hi 9680^ 



Euc i id Lee 
P.O. Box 'lSl3k 
Honolulj, HI S6625 



St^n Ha^'ter 
For t Hiiger 
Ho'ioj'.:^' HI 



963)6 



Carol K.a 1 e i a I oha 
2281 Akeukou St. 
Poarl City, \\\ "^^iSl 



S i u'Chu Lee 
EWC Box 

East-West Center, (J. H. 

Honolulu, HI 96822 



Jacquclyn Hauan 
3577-\0 PInao St. 
Honoiulu, HI 56822 



^^ayrTvond M. Kamaura 
Honolulu Community College 
87^ Dl I 1 i ngham Blvd. 
Honolulu, Hi 968 i 7 



Roy S . Lcf f i ngwe i 1 
P.O. Box m03^ 
Honolulu, HI 96813 



Dl*. Paul heinberg 
Dept. ot Copimun I cat i on , 
University of Hav^a i i 
2!; 60 C.-impus Rd. Rm. 312 



L i nda Ka t suk i 
:033 Lanihul i Dr. 
Honolulu, HI 96322 



John E. Leidc 
GSLS • 

2^25 Campus Rd. 
Honolulu, Hawai i 96822 



Margaret Ho 

hZ] Nahua St. #1^102-^, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96315 



Gjrd Kealoha 
c/o Aluike, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2738^4 
Honolulu, Hi 96827 



Edwin l.iu 
Box 5M 

Honolulu. HI 96809 



Kay H. Hoke 
P.O. Box 10020 
Honolulu, HI 96816 



Joe 1 5, Kennedy 
Hav/aiian Telephone Co. 
P.O. Box 2200 
Honolulu, HI 968AI 



Jesse Lopez 
1019-A 9th Ave. 

'-.lulu, HI 96815 



Ke i t h Hoi deman 

c/o Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

P.O. Box 2200 

Honolulu, Hi 96813 



Ah Jook Ku 

1 ^56 Thurston, Apt , I'^O^ 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Lionel Low 

'♦5-'<09 Nnkuluai St. 

Kancohe, HI 967^^^ 



.Mot t hew G. Hughes 

1053 Mokuh.o Or. 

Kai lu<», Hawai i 9673^* 



Sunshine Kuang 
EWC Box W139 
Cast-West Center 
Campus 



Dorothy Lun 

2015 Lanrhu^ i .Or. 

Honolulu, H! 96822 



Jan W. Huston 

5^403 Kolonianaole Hwy, 

Honolulu, HI 96821 



E 1 i zabeth Kun imoto 
150'i Uluhao St. 
Kai lua, HI 9673^ 



L t n i a n L um 

Ed Comni and Tech. Dept. 
Un I vers i ly of Hawa I i 
1 776 Un (Vers i ty Ave. 
Honoluh;, HI 96822 



Mi les M. Jackson 

Graduate School of Library 

Studies 
Sinclal r Library 2E 



Kenneth Kupcliak^ 

70^4 Ululanl 

Kai lua, HI 9673^ 
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Joseph Ma I 1 na 
10)0 Richards St. 
Honolulu, fll 96813 
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Jean Kadooka MardfSn 
728 C Palani Ave. 
Honolulu, HI S6316 



Syed A, Rahln 

1CG5 LjnGltlo Hccie Rd. 

Honolulu, HI 96325 



Mrs. Kargot Todd 

J. WaUer Thompson Co. 

loOQ Kapiolani Bl vd. Su I ce 1010 

Honolulii, Hawaii 568)^ 



Jean Hatouda 
3315 Pawaina St. 
Honci:;]u, HI 96822 



Jiim RichsCad 

7^ Nawf 1 iw! I ! St. 

Honolulu, HI 96325 



Mi 1 ton A. Tsuda 
Hawaiiaa Telephone 
P.O. Box 2200. 
Honolulu, HI 9684] 



Par HatsuiTiOto 
H.iwai ion E lectr ic Co, 
P.O. Box 2750 
honoi-jlu, HI 363^0 



Richard A. Sanderson 
Instructional Resources Ctr. 
University of Hawaii 
1733 Donaghbo Rd . 
Honolulu, Hi 96822 



L^z Vuson i wa i 1 a la 
EWC Bex 1061 
1 777 East-West Rd . 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



John McConne 1 1 
DRA 

1010 Richards St. 
Honolulu, H! 96813 



Diana Scelsa 
^12 Kai lua Rd. 
Kai lua, HI 9673^ 



Ed i th Webster ^-^ 

599 Wi Ider Ave. 102 

Honolulu, Hi 96822 



E, M. HcKenzie 
1802 Keeaumoku 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Bud Scho^n 

1080 Lunaamela PI , 

Kai lua, HI 9673^ 



R. Lyie Webster 

999 Welder Ave. ,n 102 

Honolulu, HI 96322 



Ted Merr i 1 I 
7^0 Pi ikol ^'1 
Honolulu, HI 968i'« 



Emerson C. Sml th 
1992 Nuio St. 
Honolulu, HI 96817 



Dan Wedemeyer 
2^91 Halekoa Dr. 
Honolulu, HI 96821 



Sylvia C. tchel 1 
^45-850 E Luana PI . 
KtSneohe, HI 967^^ 



Maude Smith. 

1765 Ala Moana .^1887 

Honolulu, HI 968I5 



Ned Wei don 

Electrical Enninecring Dept. 

Holmes ^38 

Campus 



Queen I e Mow 

5A'i North Judd St. 

Honolulu, HI 968 I 7 



Paul Snipes 

181 MakulSt. 

Kai lua, M 9673 ^ 



John A. Wh i te 
92-1235 Panana ,^33 
Ewa Beach, HI 967O6 



Jerry Mulherin 
CSI Suite 501 
8^1 Bishop St. 
Honolulu, HI 96813 



Art Nilsson 
10^1 9th Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96816 



John Sou'thl\vorth 
Dean Ha II V ' 
Campus ^ 



\ 

Gerald A. Siimida 
P.O. Box 656\ 
Honolulu, HT 96809 



Dal las C . Will iams 
C. Brewer 
P.O. Box 3^70 
Honolulu, HI 96801 



Carole Marie Wimberg 
VAC ' 

725 Kapiolani Blvd. 
Honolulu, HI 968I5 



Helen Perz 

6770 Hawal 1 Kai Dr. 

Honolulu, HI 96825 



Jo Ann Termini 

5^03 Kalanianaole Hv;y. 

Honolulu, HI 96821 



Marian Yee 
3^453 Kepuhl St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96815' 
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'George S. Yoshishtge 
3k-Z27 ikepono PI • 
Waipahu, Hawaii 56797 



C. Zachary 

250 S, Hotel St. 

Honolulu, HI 9S813 



Myron Blackman 

Wilder Ave. 
Honolulu, HI 96822 



Clip Pend leton 

Oahu Council of Presidents 

A5-7^r Ko St. 

Kaneohe, HI 967^^ 
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PAHTICIPAirr PROFILE 

As a part of the conference registration procediare, ve asked 
people to respond to a few Questions about what they did and about 
their interests in ccmciunication. The following is a brief 
suEHnary of the information gathered. 

Mumber of Participants by occupation/place of vork 

... __Private Industry (service) ' . 23 

Private Industry (manufacturing) 1 

Governnent ih 

Education 3^' 

I^'on-Profit Organizations ^ 

Retired 2 

Student • IT 

Other, no response ^ 

Total ' 100 

Most important issue topics checked by pai'ticipants , * . 

I ssue topic Number of .checks 

Privacy, access to information 33 

Education for the communications era 30 

Communication technology 29 

Computer applications 26 

Comimunication rights ' 23 

Information availability to the public 22 

Cable television l6 

Communication regulation' reform ■ 15 '* ' 

Telecommunication/transportation tradeoffs 1^ 

Public service satellite use 10 

Effects of television on society 10 

Telephone service ai.;- x^ates 9 

Spectrum allocation ■ 5 

Private satellite use 5 
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HAV:AII*2 CQ!-:MU!IICATI0N FTHURES: POLICY AlTD PLAinillTG ISSUES 

Monday, January IT, 1911 
Hawaiian Electric CoiLpany Auditorron 
90c Richards Street, Honolulu, Kavaii 

9:00 Opening Reraarks 

"Alternative Futures'' - Gerald S'onida, Coniniission cn the Year 2000 
"Conference Orientation" - L,S. Harms , University of Havaii, 
Ccnmunication - 



9:30 "Changing Comnionication Tecrinologies — Options, Problenis, 
Possibilities for the Future" 

Chairman: Ned 'weldon. University of Havaii, Enp;-i ne^r J ng £: Ai'^''^--^' 
Panel: -Karen Ahl-lai , Havaii Research Center for Fnt..^-.^-' 'j-j:* 

^Bud Schoen, Havaiian Telephone romyniiy , iMnnmr^iS 
Division _ 

-John V/hite, HOIIOFED £: Havaii Telccorr^muni cdtions - 

Association 

-Herhert Dcrdick, Annenberg School of Connr.unication ,^ 
University of Southern California 

11:00 "lnforr;ation Flov— Into, Across, Out from Havaii" 

Chairnian: Jim Richstad, East-Vest Communication Institute 
Panel: -Jan Huston, Survey Marketing Services, Inc. 

-Miles Jackson, University of Havaii, Graduate School 

of Library Studies 
-David Jones, Havaii Technological Inforaation Center 
-Dallas Williams, C. Brev;er and Company, Inc. 

12:30 Video-tape: Requiem for Literacy 

1:00 "Skills. Needs and Development—Multicultural, Multimedia, and 
Anticipatory" 

Chairman: Syed Rahim, • East-West Communication Institute 
- Panel: -Gil Aldrich, Havaiian Telephone Company, Trai^iing 
Division 

-Carina Christian, Chaminade College 

-Gerald Dykstra, University of Havaii, Communication 

-John Gouthvorth, University of Havaii, General Science 

2:00 "Public Interest—Privacy, Rights', Equity, Access, and Citizen 
Participation" 

Chairman: Kennetii Kupchak, Cominunication Task Force, Oahu 
Council of Presidents 

Panel: -John McConnell, Department of Regulatory Agencies 
-Gerald Sumida, Honolulu Media Council 
-David Barney, Citizens for Community Cable 
-Eaith Webster, Common Cause, Havaii 

3:00 "Communiontion Projects and People in Hawaii" ~ Richard Barber, 
University of Hawaii, Futures Center 

2:1^ '^Conference SuTmnnrv" Pliilip Po.^;^crt, Havaii Committee for 

erIc 



